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Traneutssicy at 
Boox Bares. 


No. 741. 


A. WAYSIDE FLOWER. 
Telling of a Man’s Desire for his Old Love. 
She was only a little wayside flower, 

tender 


He comes to the old; old ‘place— ° 
She has gone—far <a hour, 


Vistron: “Why did marry Skinflint’s 
dnughter ‘when he owes you £100? 4 

Host: “ Well, you see, she's his heiress, and that 
was my only chance of getting the money repaid. 


Mas. Quiverrut: “Do you know, dear, that I 
think the baby sometimes cries in her sleep?” 

Mr. Quiverful (savagely): “I don’t know about 
that ; but I know she often cries in mine.” 


IT MIGHT BE SO. ; 
s make a great many mis- 
t ”» said the man who sneers. 


5 — 
tx TAUGHT A LESSON. 
4 none object to the custom of christenin 
chips with champagne,” said the temperance ad- 
vocate.. ° 


A: “‘Wanz you moved by her music? ” 
B: “Yes; it amounted to that. I think we should 
have kept the flat for another year if it hadn’t been 


for her.” 
a ): “Do you believe that it’s 
Fu 1 * 
ne i or LU round? 
Mr. Staylate: “Indeed I do. Notice how soon 
idnight comes when I spend the evening with 
: 57 . N 2 
“A grat,” said the mother, cannot be too 
cautious, about. considering her first. proposal of 
marxi 


getting another.“ 
Au rights reserred.] 


‘ta 


Do INTEREST: 
To ELEVATE.TO AMUSE. 
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the sense of description of narrative. 


% . 
u e gma.” sald the gic. t u 


IT WOULDN’T WORK. 

Hes: “You simply can’t quarrel with Brown. I 
have tried and tried, but he’s altogether too 
amiable.”’ 

She: . But why do you want to quarrel with 
him?” 

He: “If I could only do something to make him 
hate me, I might get a chance to read my morning 
paper in the train.“ 


— te 
“Sue said I might kiss her on either cheek.” 
What did you do?” 
“T hesitated a long time between them.“ 
— — — 

“TI pon’r know which is worse,“ muttered young 
Blunderheels at the swell tion, retreating to 
a corner, and wiping his perspiring brow ; “but I 
believe I would gather be run over by a train than 
step on one.” 

— 2 —— 

Tounier 1n Scorraxop: Fine morning, Sandy. 
What's the day going to be 

Sandy: “ „ I’m thinking it'll maybe rain.“ 

Tourist: “But the barometer is rising, Sandy.“ 

Sandy: “Aye, but it’s very little heed the 
weather hereabouts pays to the barometer.“ 

— 2 — 


WHAT “A/C” REALLY MEANS. 
Tun symbol a / % is often improperly used 
as an abbreviation of the word “account, in 
It really 
means account current.“ This is a commer- 
cial term, meaning that the customer is entered 
by:‘name in the creditors’ ! for goods pur- 
but not paid for at the time. The ac- 
count runs on for a month or more, according 
to agreement. It is sometimes called a “current 
account.“ The much-used commercial expression 
“on a/c of” is utterly incorrect, and has, in 
fact, no translatable meaning. 


1028 
Litttz Bor: “Isn’t fathers queer? 
Auntie: In what way 
Little Boy: “When a boy does anything for his 
a he doesn’t get anything, but if another man’s 
yy does it he gets a penny.“ 


— — — . 
„ Tuxnz are two kinds of girls a fellow should 


never flirt with.“ 
“Yes?” 
“Girls: who are so young they don’t know any 


better, and the girls who are so old they mean 


business.” 


: — 2 — , 
Para: How did you get your clothes so terribly 
torn?” ~ 


Taue “Tryin’ to keep a little boy from bein’ 
licked. 
Papa: “Ah, a brave deed! Who was the little 


bag . 
ommy: Me.“ 
pe 
SO THE QUARREL BEGAN. 

Tue gossip put her head over the garden wall and 
thus 3 her neighbour, who was hanging out 
her week’s washing: 

„A family has moved into the empty house across 
the way, Mrs. Jones.“ . 

“Did you notice their furniture? 

“Not particularly. 

“Two vanloads, and I wouldn't give a guinea for 
the lot. Carpets! I wouldn't put them in my 
kitchen. And the children! I wouldn’t allow mine 
to go within six yards of them. And the mother! 


She looks as th she had never known a day’s 


happiness! The father drinks, I expect. Too bad 
that such le should come into this neighbour- 
hood. I wonder who they are“ 2 8 
“I know them.“ 
“Do you? Well, I declare! Who are they?” 
„The lady is my sister.“ 
And now they never speak, 


eo 


2 
“tt” fp 


. HIS HOUSE, INDEED! 
Gentieman (to burglar): “I say, what are you 
doing in my house? . 
Burglar (coolly): “Your house! Is it your house 
I be you only hired it.“ 
Gentleman (quite taken aback): “ Why, yes, but 
pon my word, of all“ 


Burglar: Well, don’t you be so ’igh and might 
talkin® about your — 1 indeed. Good night. 


— 2 
He: “Dearest, I want you to know that I hold 
9 tenderly in my heart of hearts.“ 


he: “But what are you doing with your 
arms? ’? 


——- GaGoe—_ 
Current: “This bill of yours is exorbitant. There 
as ponent items in it that I don’t understand at 


Lawyer: “I am perfectly willing to explain it, 

but the explanation will cost you two guineas.” 
— . 

11 80 you did not marry Miss Moneybags, after 
a 

“No; her family all objected.““ 

“But if the girl herself liked you——” 

“Do not misunderstand me; she was as much 
opposed to it as any of them.” 


— . 
NO CAUSE FOR FEAR. 

“We need never fear polygamy in this country, 
my dear,” said Mrs. Mayfair, as she folded up a 
bill to give her husband when he came home.“ 

“Why not?” asked the visitor. 

_ “Because,” replied- Mrs. Mayfair, with convie- 
tion, “because pol gamy can nover thrive where 
there are fashionable dressmakers and milliners. 
It is too oxpensive.” : 


Once upon a time Newspapers cost a Shilling apiece. 
Once upon a time books were never published at 
less t-an a Guinea. 


Up ti'l now poople have paid at least 1s. 4d. a copy 
for their music. 


People didn’t realise that they were paying a fancy 


WHY 7 pries: they had always Paid One 


and Fourpence or more for their 

music, and they were content to 
goon paying it; as far as that goes, it wasn’t their fault, 
for, as no one protested, publishers went on charging tho 
old prices, and they have gone on up till now. 

But from now on there will be on sale everywhere 
at railway and other bookstalls and at all booksellers and 
music-sellers—a series of new songs by the best com- 
posers of the day, and each of them will cost you only 


This new series of Music is called ... ä 


PEARSON'S 6d. MUSIC. 


Tou cannot fail to.recognise it when you see it, for it 


is bound in a tasteful Wlue and red cover; you cannot 
fail to recognise it when you hear it—for it is the best 
and latest work of the best-known composers of the day. 
Don't forget these points: 
It ie High-class Music. It is Good Music. 
It is New Music. It is Ordinary Music Cire. 
Each Copy Saves You Money. 


Tho first song in the ceries is entitled— 


* HOMEWARD,” ; 
specially written and composed by GrRALID Lane, 


Oa Sule Everywhere, Oct. Ist. SIXPENCE. 


be first edition of PEARSON'S SIXPENNY MUSIC will be published next week. 


One Penny. 


209. . 
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PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


By M. M. Frrzczrap. 


“ THE you think I might send it in, Kenneth? 
“I don’t see why not. It's a pretty little thing, not badly 
done, and small things sometimes stand a chance w 
ones are summarily rejected.” 

enneth Royle stood behind his wife, and studied the land- 
scape on her easel with patronising criticism. It was faulty, 
of course, he told himself; but if hung it might find a purchaser 
and bring in a few pounds to the impoverished. family 


exchequer. : 

Fifteen pounds was the price Katherine decided to ask for 
it. That which Royle determined to stand out for as 
ie each of his own pictures ran into three figures. 

ut then, though he had as yet no striking success to record, 
he had exhibited before, whilst his wife was absolutely un- 
known, save to such art-dealers as had occasionally 
sketches from her for the munificent remuneration of half a 
guinea apiece. 

Disappointment awaited Kenneth Royle at the very outset, 
however. One of the landscapes—and that the one on which 
he had built the highest hopes—was rejected; but his wife’s 
work was accepted and hung, and at last, after ong ose 
came the hoped-for official intimation that Mr. yle’s 


picture was sold at his own price, £150, and a cheque was dispose of another pair, 


inclosed for the full amount. 

I'm so glad—o very glad!“ exclaimed Katherine, link- 
ing her arm within her husband’s and gazing upon the magic 
slip with my eyes. Then, tu again to the letter: 
ss Look, Ken, here is something o —didn’t you see it ? 
It is possible’ — making out the rather illegible masculine, 
handwriting with some difficulty—“ ‘ that the. purchaser of, 
yo picture, Sir Aubrey Stanfield, may shortly call upon you. 

e is, I understand, desirous of having a companion picture to 
that which he has recently purchased, and for this—if you 
are willing to accept the commission—he will pay the same as 
for——’ What a scrawl! Who would have thought the 
next words were meant for Hillside Pastures'? But 
£300! Think of it, Kenneth!’ : 

A look of gratified triumph flashed into the man’s eyes 
likewise as he held out his hand for the letter. - 

„Our luck has turned, that is all, Kate,“ he said com- 
posedly. I knew it would some day, despite the sneers of 
the critics—men who don’t know work when they see it. 
* 


122 . 

He paused. His had fallen suddenly upon the illegible 
words at the end of the announcement. Katherine was right; 
those characters did not look much like Hillside Pastures— 
were those the words they were intended to form? To him, 
with his more practised for difficult penmanship, they 
rather 9 “Summer Sleep —that was what they 


was only a degree 
of at one time or another 
the 
For some reason he hardly defined in his mind at the time 
he did not point out the resemblance to Katherine ; but in the 
silent hours of the night a thought—a fear, for in his ambition 
and for personal success it almost amounted to that 
him, the outcome of which was that early on the 
he wended his way to the offices of the exhibition 
an interview with the secretary. So much indeed 
to his wife ; but he did not go into all the details 


“Madgett had more news for me,” he told her at the 
luncheon table. We are both of us in luck’s way, it seems. 
The other picture’s sold as well.“ 


asked 

produced a cheque from his pdr hor stb ps it 
* was on 

me instead. Ho ad T botk 

e de- 


and „For how much!?! 
2 G. crumbling his bread 1 for what jen 


-the matter, Ty Ws pemelic Yack be nay bo wie to pure 

Moorland Sunset —the one which the exhibition com- 
mittee rejected. It is in reality a com to the other.” 

During the o that followed 


i merc 
soli work of art signed 
coors ia art circles as a first-rate j 3 
those selfsame critics spoke enthusiastically of the tence 
of latent talent hitherto unsuspected, and of watching Royle’s 
future career with interest. 

JCCCCCCCCCCC0 0000000 
in me one afternoon asa was 
eck from the front of the house. 

„Lea, he’s been, I’ve had him up in the studio for nearly 


been 
so well lately that my own small are not needed for 
here | housekeeping 9 she detected 


through the purchase of one | 
” by à man who was 


an hour. He has bought A Moorland Sunset,’ and has been 

At everything K., urely didn’t bring any of n 
“ 80 * an my 

pogt litle trumpery sketch bene 3 A 

1 well, he— were all a = 

he did look at some of is pee 8 


“ He didn’t offer to one, T euppose 1-— longing 
No, he—he Ant cher to buy one. — 
ary being you are becoming, Kit } 


out of her own small income. 
i] 


ex a 
cloud set slowly over his forehead—“ are not going to 
forbid mage avd * 18 

“ Forbid it? No, why should I? Good Heavens! — 
such a marti- 


impatiently— surely I’ve never shown m 
net and of eelfshness as all that. As for your 
henge: “Feat are your own, to.use in whatsoever manner 
you Ne 


Nevertheless he made no offer, as Katherine had half hoped 
he might, to supplement the little fund she was hoping to 
raise by the offer of a few pounds as a gift from himself. 

Well, well, she knew times had been hard just before this 
rush of success came, money scarce, expenses heavy, and 
naturally a man’s first thought was towards the needs of his 

own establishment. 
purchaser 
ness 


Besides, she had finished and sold to the same 
at the same price—her husband the busi 
of the transaction for her—a companion picture to that which 
| - — . 41 t * before the —— — 
| fog and set in she might by extra diligence complete an: 
might even paint one for which she 
would be emboldened to ask a still price ? 
cat 10 . 8 weak bec K standstill 
or eight . weary weeks her work was at a » 
the half-finished 5 ictures on her easel ufitouched. 

At last came the time of convalescence, and a day when— 
chafing against the loneliness and monotony of the sick 
room—she crept therefrom in her husband’s absence inte! 
to be downstairs to welcome and su ‘him on his returii. -* 

On her way across the lower landing she passed the half- 
open door of the studio, and, pausing a moment hesitating! 
on the , entered—partly to rest, partly to see th 
what work Kenneth was now 5 


that stood with its face to the wall, and peeping 

discover whether or not she had lighted upon a new one or an 

oldacquaintance. At one she gave a ra 

over her face stole a look of puzzled perplexity. 
baad! Sunset’! Then it has not 

Aubrey Stanfield after all! I am almost sure 

that he had agreed to buy it.“ 

With the puzzled look 8 till on her face Katherine suffered it 
to tilt back to the wall again, and subsiding on to a low settee 
for a moment, took up a magazine—an art review to which her 
husband subscribed—from one of the tables and commenced 
to turn over its aimlessly, 


flush for an instant, then grew whiter than her own. He 
strove to reply, but his words became blended into an in- 
coherent murmur. 

Loet us speak of that some other time,” he said at length. 
oe I have brought bad news 
m home.” 


was forgotten. 
“ You knew she was ill,” he went on nervously. 
you a week ago that Dr. Mordaunt had bidden your sister be 
for the worst.” 


And the worst has come? 
„Aye, the worst has come. She died this morning at 
eight o’clock.”” 
was a long and 
head u her 
| her hus would have drawn near and 
i she drew herself a 


nance, and Kenneth Royle 

out of his life which— ve ani he 
might in after days— never his 

lf what I suspect be true,” she said at last in a cold, hard 
voice, we might have had her with us longer but for a man’s 
deceit and 2 truth of it all ? 
| 
Lou have deceived me, that 


the man I loved and trusted, and 
| honour! It was 


than I; I suppose that is what comes to. Sir Au! bought 
pltare tthe e pice, mine wes only sold tre dy 


voice— it is the money, too, 

£300 was rightfully mine I would have 

— Mere ne ae 
we ve 

that now! It is too ig 


s 
For nearly a year the husband and wife lived their lives 
apart. The man whose future career was to have been 
watched with interest had — up art, and had.obtained a 
clerkship in a small provincial town ; the woman had brought 
her m ess sister to share her home, and was working 
industriously still, and managing her business affairs for 


pened and ‘entered 3 it wai 
only at the sound of her light footfall close behind him that he 


ruant,—Ken rege Fer 
husband—I. have come’ to call fon hock ?"" She iat 


beside his chair, looking up at him pitifully—pleadingly. 
“ To—call—me home? No, not thes, therine—not 
that. I was guilty—I am ashamed—I dare not come. If I 


Sees Sie Oe Te ae epee toe reek at Skew anon it that 
She interrupted him, ‘smiling up at him with misty e. es, 

and 2 rr 7? 
“You never sec it there again, Kenneth—never again ! 


going to to blot it out, 
confid You. dare not come ? 


4 e was worse] faltered the man at the fireside remorsc- 
y. 5 
persisted. 


8 
40 


He is not a coward,” Katherine 
would not have owned 


to the rest of 


“A coward 


Then at last he yielded ; and in a little while they passed 
out into the wintry darkness —the that was 
to lead them back to the light, the home-life, and love. - 


FIDO OUT SIGHTSEEING. 

A young lady, nursing and talking to a pet dog 
on an electric car, had asked the conductor to stop 
at a certain — When he did so she went to tho 

latform, and there stood gesticulating with the 

= her arm. ‘ 1 8 ; 
urry up, miss, hurry u ‘ou want to get ou 
here, don’t Four” . 

“Oh, dear, no, thank 

Fido where her mother 


He: „They have their r.“ 
She (on her first trip): “Serves them right. It ha. 
been hanging over tho side all day long. 


— — 
“He’s an unfortunate man of letters.“ © 
aw! I never he was an author.” 
“Well, he was the author of several letters that 
lost him a breach of promise case.“ 


Mr. Movrorr: Well, my dear, how do you find 
the neighbours here—sociabie? ” 

Mrs. Moveoft: “Very. Three or four of them 
have sent in to ask if I would allow their children to 
use our piano to practise on.” 

THE NAME WOULDN'T DO. 

“I save considered your al,“ said Mrs. 
Binks, the builder’s widow, to the expectant suitor, 
Mr. Jerry, “and I admit that your personal qualifica- 
tions are above reproach, whilst your business know- 
ledge would, I have no doubt, be-useful in carrying 
on my late husband’s trade us 9 going concern.“ 
“Yes,” was the my * „ 

“ But there is one fatal objection. Our present 
signboard would have to be altered, and I am afraid 
it would not be to our advantage, to change it from 
Binks, builder, to Jerry, builder. Good-day.”’ 


unt I only wished to show 
ives.“ i 


A balloonist describes how the world looks from a balloon in the Michaelmas ROYAL MAGAZINE. 


Win ENDING 
Supt. 29, 1904. 


5 BY 
PHYSICAL EXERCISE. 


By Eustace Miles, M.A. 
Céitor of the “Physical Educator.” 


NATIONAL EXERCISES. 
11.—Training for the Face. 


In a recent article I mentioned the treatment for 
certain kinds of headache and insomnia—namely, to 
stroke with the band, up from above the eyes, over the 
head, to the neck at the back. 

A similar movement is to start with the balls of the 
fingera between the eyebrows, and then to rub up- 
wards and outwards over the temples, and afterwards 
to rub the temples themselves witb a circular move- 
ment. „ 

Of course, the hands should be scrupulously clean, 
and to prevent soreneas, may be 
covered with powder. This seems 
better for the face than oil would 


be 

Many headaches and other un- 
pleasantnesses are due to the eyes; 
thoy are much neglected in the 
training of the body. 

Here are one or two simple 
little movements : 


First, rub ay with the balls 
pe finger-tips over the closed 
eyelids. 

Then gently with the finger - tips seassace round the 
round the e eye. 


yes. 
You can, if you like, put your 
finger-tips round the eye quite softly and not 


i : „ almost as if you were going to begin to pluck 
it out. 

A lady who to me this and others of these 
exercises told me that this exercise had done much to 


improve her sight; but give it up if it disagrees with 


ou. . 
nile one cares to have wrinkles of the wrong kind 
There are at least two ways of dealing with them by 


massage. 

One is to rub at right angles to the wrinkle. The 
other is to rnb along the line of the wrinkle, but with 
a circular - movément, as if one were doing a series of 


pothooks. 

To be “down n the mouth ” is true literally as well 
as metaphorically. The mouth 
often goes down at the corners. 

To counteract this, keep 
your mouth closed, but prac- 
ae cat-grin ; it is a dog grin 


Then flush the face a little 
by holding the breath, but do 
not strain yourself. 

Then puff out the cheeks, 
not too violently. This will 
help to remove unpleasant 
lines. 

The massage of the nose is 
comparatively simple. 

You can massage it down, finishing with a gentle 
compression of the nostrils, an then you can massage it 
up. ending with a movement that goes outwards and 
under the eyes. 

There is no need for violence here or anywhere. 

With regard to cosmetics I do not profess to be 
a specialist. I should rather advise the use of warm and 
soft water on the face; then of tle rubbing with u 
soft cloth and pure green soap and cream. 

This should be gently rubbed in, and then removed 
with warm water; after it cool and cold water should be 
1 and the skin thoroughly dried. 

should be glad to hear of any other useful kinds of 


Te remove wriakies from 
the forehead. 


face massage, so that thousands of readers ma 
benefit by the 9 a few. * 
— e. — 


HEALTH HINT FOR THE WEEK. 


WE ought to eat leisurely, if only in order to get the 
general Labit of more pot ead Ay less pte en 
and hastiness in 


the habit, of eelf- 

control are invalu · 

. of training them. But it 
3 a wa m. Bu 

is a very difficult way, 4 y if fast eaters are with 

you; and I doubt whether it is worth while to carry the 
to an extreme and make yourself and,what is worse, 

good habit which you exaggerate hateful to others. 


Circular massage over certain wrinkles. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY; 


By leisurely cating without pies and fanaticiem 
55 = more taste from your food, more taste and more 

By breaking up your food and mixing it with saliva 
yom digest it better, especially the starchy purt 


It is amazing how the body can tolerate the 1 
and starchy foods which we dump into it. Dey toed 
a large amount of saliva to digest them, they get 
practically none. 

By leisurely euting, we shull make use of more food 
that we swallow, nud need less. 


This will mean economy of money and of energy, and | 


greater cleanliness inside. 

It ie not enough to make c'ean the outward, while 
within we may be a mass of fermentation 
and over-acidity. 

Undoubtedly leisurely eating means 
less waste and less undesirable stuff in 
the body. 

There is less to be got rid of. less tax 
on energy; more energy is therefore 
left for other purposes of life. 

Besides this, the saliva certainly 
must counteract certain poisons in the 
food. It is alkaline in tendency, and 
neutralises some of the over-acidity, 

The habit should become easy and 
natural if it is really a healthy one. 

We should get the instinct of leisurely 
eating, so that we should not tolerate 
more than we tolerate unclean faces. 

Aud the instinct should lead us to choose whut is best 
for us and to prefer that; it should dictate to us the 
id foods and the right amounts. 

ut, once more, it is not an easy habit to master. 
That makes the mastery all the more creditable. 

You must work out for yourself your own ways of 

N need 

ou may need solitude; you ma: to practise at 
the meals which you can have by ——j— you have 
got the habit. 

You certainly will need a good-natured sense of 
—? while 27 are 1 others. 

preach to them; that is the worst of all 
70 5 will need ae 
ou smaller helpings, for the plateful of 
food which is put before one is probably far — than 
one needs if one is eating ly. 

Above all, one needs a strong mind and a certain 

— 45 15 ~ 01 face of ridicule. 
wou! waste of strong. mindedness and pluck if 
ue practice = likely to be a failure; but I k you 
Ww: „ 


Aa exercise for 
the expression. 


gobbling any 


tom, it is much 


more likely to be a 

success. 
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BiG PRIZE FOR AN EXERCISE. 


One Hundred Guineas for someone who is in- 
terested in Physical Culture. 


We Mave decided to offer the sum of One Hundred . to 
the reader of Pearson's Weekly who submits, before the closing 
date, what is considered by the Adjudicating Committee to be 
the best physical exercise. 

envour to eccure the best possible physical exercises, 
we invite all practical and theoretical people (including the 
thousands of well-known experts and hundreds of thousands 
of learners of both sexes) to contribute the best exercise they 
can. If you have found that come exercise of your own 
invention, with or without appliances, has beuefited you, then 
send in particulars of it. 

No exercise should take longer than one minute to perform. 
It may be a series of movements, but must not take longer 
than one minute for one performance. Regard should be 
8 to the fact that it must be made attractive for individuals 


alone. 
ch attempt should be written out on a sheet of foolscap 
paper, and, if possible, rough diagrams made. Pasted on 
every attempt must be the coupon below, giving the con- 
tributor’s name and address. 

You may eend in as many attempts as you like, but each 
attempt must be accompanied by a keparate coupon. 

The decision will be made by a Committee of Experte, repre- 
senting (a) the medical profession, (b. 2 teachers and 
exponents (both ladies and gentlomen the best of the 
preset syetems, 8 = of games and athletics. The 
ecision of this ttee must be accepted as final and 
conclusive by all competitors. 


„P. W.“ PHYSICAL EXERCISE CONTEST. 


Namo eseee . 0e. . ee eee eee e eee eee. ces 
Address... 


OOO ree reer ener eee eee e e oe 
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HOW GOVERNMENTS KEEP SECRETS, 


Ways in which Codes are Prepare i and Tested. 


Every day, messages of the most important and 
secret character pass between the Government at 
home and our diplomatic and consular agents abroad, 
which it is a matter of supreme importance should be 
kept absolutely secret, except from those for whom 
such messages are directly intended. „ 

The secrecy is preserved by the use of various codes, 
the key to which is known to very few persons, and in 
some instances the precaution is observed of changing 
the code once every six months. 

The four great departments of our Government 
possessing codes are the Foreign and Colonial Offices, 
the War Office, and the Admiralty. 

The code in use at the Foreign Office is by far the 
most intricate, and consists, in fact, of two different 
codes, which are altered at least twice a year. 

There are two officials at the Foreign Office who aro 
continually employed in revising the codes and alter- 
in 7 the keys. 

The Foreign Office codes are mado out in two 
languages, English and French, and a code message has 
to be dispatched in both languages. 

For instance, supposing a code message is being 
dispatched to our Ambassador at Paris by wire—the 
first part of it is transmitted in English, and is what 
is officially known as the “shell” of the code. 

The message to the uninitiated individual reads 
exactly like an ordinary communication relating to 
the everyday business of our foreign affairs, but certain 
placing of the words informs the Ambassador that it is 
a code message. 

The second part of the message arrives in French, 
and the two together are then read by means of the 
key, which the 3 or his eceretary holds. 

it a reply is necessary, it can be sent either in 
French or English alone. ö 

However, as a matter of fact, it is rarely that 
messages of very grave importance are sent by wire, 
except under very special circumstaiaces. 

One of the King’s foreign messengers, of whom there 
are ten employed at the Foreign Office, is generally 
dispatched to carry a code message, and must de- 
liver it in person to the individual to whom it is 
addressed. 

For messages of less importance, the Foreign Office 
uses a cipher code, which is changed about once in 
three years. 

The code in use at the Colonial Office is made out 
altogether in French, and is of a very complicated 
character. 

Officials in the Government secret service are con- 
tinually at work testing the secrecy of the yaricus 


Fictitious messages of an apparently highly im- 
portant character are dispatched to these als at 
different places all over the world in various codes, 
which are purposely allowed to pass through the hands 
of a number of persons, and it is the business of the 
secret service officials to ascertain if there is n 
“leakage ’’ anywhere—that is to say, if the real meaa- 
ing of these messages appears to be known to anyono 
not in possession of the keys of the different codes. 

This sometimes happens, and the particular codo iu 
which a leakage is pat is promptly put out 
of use until it has been reVised and tho key altered. 

The code service of this country costs about £50,000 
a year to maintain, and is infinitely the cheapest ser- 
vice of its character among European nations. 

France spends £100,000 per annum on her code ser- 
vice, and Russia, two years ago, paid £250,000 for th 
maintenance of her code service for twelve months. 

The Russian code service is the most elaborate and 
intricate in the world. It is made out by dozens of 
experts, each of whom works independently of the 
other, so that no one of them has the remotest idea of 
what the final code is like. 

The work of each of these experts is taken in hand 
by two officials, occupying high places in the Russian 
Government, who, between them, complete the official 
secret language and the keys to it. 

The secrecy of the code is guarded with the utmost 
care, and a person suspected of giving the key away 
promptly disappears, together with the individual sus. 
pected of receiving it. 

Yet, in spite of all the most elaborate precautions, 
the code service of Russia is more frequently tampered 
with than that of any other nation. 

The German Government hare dozens of different 
codes in regular use, and have a special official at their 
various foreign, Embassies who is tho only person 
at the Embassy holding the key to the code empleyea 
for use at that particular — 

For instance, at the German Embassy in London 
there is an official whose business it is to translate 
for his chief all code messages sent to the Embassy 
from Berlin. A different code is used by the German 
Government when communicating with each of their 
representatives throughout the world. 

he Turkish Government is the only Power in 
Europe that has no secret code; when a message of 
any grave importance has to be dispatched to a Tur- 
kish representative outside his own country, a special 
messenger is sent with it 


¢ 


The firet edition of PEARSON’S SIXPENNY MUSIC will be published next week. 
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Half-a-crown Is pald for every Question used and 
two guineas a column for Replies. : 
u—̃ ....—F T. 


REPLIES. 


THE FIRST DIRECTORY. 


Whea aad where was the Prat Directory Issued? (7173.) „ 

The first directory dates from 1595, Queen Eliza- 
beth’s reign; a copy of it is in the British Museum 
entitled “The Names of All Such Gentlemen o 
Accompts as were Residing Within the City of Lon- 
don.” 

The next does not seem to have . for nearly 
a hundred years. It was called “A Collection of the 
Merchants Living In and About the City of 
5 This was printed for Lee Lombard 
Street, in 1677; the names were arrange alphabeti- 
cally, 1,790 in number; in a separate list were the 
names of no fewer than forty-four bankers, under this 
heading: ‘Goldsmiths who keep running cashes, 
twenty-three of them being then in Lombard Street. 
This book contains the name of the father of Pope, 
the poet. 

The first directory, expressly so called, was com- 
piled by Brown in 1732, who soon issued it annually 
and realised through it a large fortune. The earliest 
Post-Office Directory 17 in 1800, and succes- 

ro 


sive volumes have been brought out yearly ever since. 


EXPLODING TREES. | 

Why 60 Ifa) Sometimes Explode when Struck by Lightaing ? 
Instances of exploding trees are wef authenticated, 
though not common. me years ago an oak in the 
grove below the front of the White Lodge in Rich- 
mond Park exploded when struck by ligptning. The 
bark flew off and disappeared in small patches, while 

the rest of the tree was shattered into fragments. 
Although the cause of this phenomenon is not cer- 
tainly known, a very probable explanation has been 
. The electric current, it is said, generates 
enormous heat that the sap in the trees is con- 
verted suddenly into superheated steam, which ex- 
pands and causes the explosion. Between tho bark 
and the trunk there is most moisture, and this fact 
accounts for the bark being driven into space, while 
often the rest of the tree is not affected. : 
American manvfacturers of wood-pulp use a similar 
method. iam of fir are placed in a strong room and 
exposed to the action of superheated steam until the 
losive gas. The 


moisture in every cell becomes an e 
it is changed 


room is opened, and as the log expl 
instantly iota wood powder. 


| THE CURFEW TOLLS. | 
——m—— ae 
n. 8 


The story of the Curfew was but the unsupported 
assertion of one historian of the sixteenth century, 
which was repeated in prose and poetry, till it was 
woven into the language. Like many other legends 
there is just a grain of truth in it, but its suggested 
origin is false, the derivation of curfew is erroneous 
and the scuttle-sha instruments which supported 
the theory were quite different articles of household 


use. . 
Probably the word is derived not from courre-fcu, 


cover fire, but from carrefour, in old French spelling 
carſou, from the Latin for , and is the 
name of the morning and evening bell, which original 
sounded from the crose-roads, or market places, 
in France and England, simply to give the time of 
day. It was, and is, rung at four or six o’clock in the 
morning, and at eight o’clock in the evening. One in- 
scription on an old bell runs thus: 
I am called ye Curfue bell, 

I ringen at VIII. or more, 
To send ye alle to bedde, 

And wake ye up at IV. 


WW Wear Curis P 


Matthew, of Westminster, tells us that in 1127 
Henry I. .ordered all the soldiers of England to cut 
their hair a proper length, and not to wear it like 
women. This custom of wearing hair like women rose, 
according to William of Malmesbury, in the reign of 
William the Red King. Young men, he says, then en- 
deavoured to rival women in delicacy of person, to 
5 their gait, to walk with loose gesture, and half 
naked. 

Anselm in 1102 enacted that clerks who had long 
hair should be compelled to have it so as to 
show part of the ears and the eyes. William of Mal- 
mesbury does not mention the edict of Henry I., but 
he relates that in 1128 a certain Knight who prided 
himself on the luxuriancy of his tresees, havin 
dreamt that he was 5 by them, cut them o 
immediately on waking: 

This example, he adds, spread throughout England, 
and boc pg all milita — * t N hair * 
cropped a proper length. But, alas! this decency di 
not continue loa, for scarcely a year expired ere all 
who t t themselves courtly la into. their 
former folly, and those who had no natural curls put 
on false ones. 


ARISTOTLE AND ENGLISH. 


E Gave Maat Wends to Se Ragen Semen? 

During the Middle Ages, Aristotle was practically 
the only secular author read in Europe, for the priestly 
class were the only readers, and their learning was 
mostly confined to ecclesiastical treatises. It was 
du: this period that the English language was de- 
veloping into its present form. 

Aristotle treated of 1 subject which came within 
the range of thought in his time, and introduced many 
new branches of inquiry which have since become 
sciences. The terms used by him were ed by 
every later writer, und are still in uss all over Europe, 
alt variously corrupted. — 

The following list will give some idea of the number 
and power of Aristotle’s word-coining, which is revived 
in modern everyday English: 

Maxim, principle, subject, matter, form, end, final 
cause, motive, energy, mean, extremes, metaphysics. 

He called his investigations about animals His- 
tories,’? whence we call our science which has the same 
end in view, Natural History,“ and in our Univer- 


sities the term faculty“ is a translation, corrupted 


in its passage through the Latin, of 
for art. 


AND CALLED IT MACARONI 


What is Macareal? (7179.) - 

Macaroni, which is derived from the Italian 
word maccare, to crush, is prepared from the 
meal of a hard variety of wheat, which is cultivated in 
the south of Europe, and in other warm climates. 
Its suitability for the manufacture of macaroni, 
vermicelli, and other pastes, is to be found in the 
easy preservation of preparations made from it, and 
also in its richness in gluten and other nitrogenous 
substances, 


Aristotle’s term 


2 nn 
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A Thousand Curious 
f Things Worth Knowing, 
This is a caref 


indexed selection of the most interesti 
instructive inf f e 
N i rom the Hopls which, have appenred on 


485 pages 
Ddookstalls and bookeellers for ls., or fi 5 
Publisher, 17 Henrietia Btrect, London, Wor” 


The meal of this wheat, which is named semoli 

and is itself a commercial article, is mixed itso 
stiff with boiling water, and whilst still hot 
is placed > 2 metallic cylinder, at one end of which 
is a thick disc pierced with openings, and into tho 
other end of which a piston is introdueed which forces 


the dough out, through spay, which respon 
— section of the article which it is Wend = 


Ordinary tube macaroni has its form gi to i 
by mandrels of the requisite thickness, whieh are xed 
ber the 2 of the disc. It — dried by hang- 

it in long stri in stoves t hi 
current of ain'ts driven. . F 


LAWS AND WARNINGS. 


Whet erg bene Law” aad ‘‘ Scarborough Warning" ? 
„Lydford Law’’ is a proverbial saying expressive of 
too hast; 1 as where the > indee condemns 
first, and hears the cause afterwa There is a 
facetious ballad by “Pastorals” Browne, prescrved 
among the Harleian MSS., commencing: 
I oft have heard of Lydford law, 
How in the morn they hang and draw, 
And sit in judgment after; 
At first I wondered at it much, 
But since, I find the reason’s such 
As yet deserves no laughter. 

The ballad then jocularly accounts for this by the 
badness of the castle, where imprisonment was worse 
than death. 

“Scarborough warning! is a sudden surprise, or no 
warning at all, and took its origin from mas Staf- 
ford, who in 1557, with a small company, seized on 
Scarborough Castle before thé townsmen had tle 
least notion of his approach. Ina ballad by Hey- 
wood, however, a more probable origin is given, sug- 
gestive of Lydford law: 


This term, warning, (some say) 
By hast: for rank rob! theare ; 
Who thet’ wes but suspect in way, 


The honey-bearing ant of Southern Mexico and 
Colorado works at night, storing the honey in curious 
fashion. After a foraging expedition on the plants 
of the Schrub oak, the worker ant, on its return 
forces the honey by muscular contraction from it: 
mouth into the and abdomen of the “honcy- 
bearer.“ This crop is walled by ten muscular plates, 
and is capable of great expansion. When filled, the 
abdomen becomes extraordinarily distended, tlie 
“bearer” resembling a sac of amber-coloured honcy, 
with the head and thorax like small appendages ol 
one side. 

The “bearers” being rendered almost helpless by 
this change of condition, are carefully attended by 
the other ants, and kept in suitable compartments, 
where, clinging to the roof, they hang down like 
amber globes. The ants, as they need food, apply 
their mouths to those of the “honey-bearers,”” when 
a slight contraction of the muscles forces out minute 
drops which are licked off and consumed. These ants 
tre used by the natives of Mexico as dessert to their 
feasts, the honey being extracted by pressure betwen 


QUESTIONS. 
7241. Have in ects moral qualitios? 
7212. What is the origin of the phrase nimb!e ninepence” ? 
7248, How long have London Parks been orname ted ? 
7244, Which peop’e thought that nogroes are immortal P 
7245, Why are arsenical wall-papers dangerous? 
7246, Who introduced windmil's into Europe ? 
7247. How do we catch cold ? 
7248. Does smoking injure the eyesight ? 
7249, What is gulf weed ? 
7280. How do plants obtain oxygen ? 


GONDITIONS. 

We shall be to receive from readers replies 
. 
0 at the rate of . — he sume 
seader may send any num! whether own 
aot. a ae Toe be marked “ * the top left hand 


“Give me a kiss,“ he pleaded. “ Just one.“ 
“TI do not do a retail business,“ she said, coldly. 


Braces: “Where did you get this cigar you gave 


me? 
: “From Blinks, the artist.“ 
Biggs: “No wonder it won't draw.” 
ee fe 
Farmer: “Look here, boy! What are you doing up 


that apple tree? 
Cant yer tee? One of yer apples fell off the 
m — 


tree, an Im tying it on again.“ 
— 2 — 

“You seem to have a good deal of faith in doctors,” 
said the friend of the sick man. 

“T have,“ was the reply; “a doctor would be foolish 
to let a good customer like I am die.“ 


— — 
A: Let's see, the married men 
halves, don’t they?” 
B: “Yes.” 
“Then what do bachelors have ff“ 
“Better quarters.” 


all have better 
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“The Wonders of Modern Warfare” in the Michaelmas ROYAL MAGAZINE, ie written by Hudson Maxim. 


WEEK ENDING 
Sept. 29, 1904. 


presents that Must Not 


ebe 


Finger Glasses are 
Never Seen when 
Royalty is Dining. 


Letters to the King must be Written on One 
* Side ol — Paper Only. 


¢ WE 


Wirsovt in the least lowering the dignity of the 
throne, King Edward VII. has most wisely relaxed 
many of the stringencies of etiquette which hedged 
his Royal mother’s ition. 

There were very few of her subjects whom Queen 
Victoria ever honoured with a visit, and it is on re- 
cord that the late Duchess of Cambridge refused the 
invitation of a peer who was an intimate friend simply 
because his rank was below that of an Earl. 

Things are now on a very different and much more 
comfortable footing, but it must not be imagined for 
a moment that the King permits himself, his friends, 
or any of those around fin to forget the fact that he 
is socially as well as in other. respects the head of the 
greatest of civilised countries. 

There is a true anecdote to tho effect that at a 
bachelor dinner before His Majesty came to tho 
throne, a friend, who appeared in a black silk tio 
instead of the regulation white one, received a well- 
merited snub. . 

A waiter appeared at his elbow with a white tie on 
a salver, and whispered in the offender’s car, “From 
His Royal Highness, sir.’’ 

WHEN KNEE BREECHES SHOULD BE WORN. 

The King has always been very particular about 
matters of dress. For instance, a certain baronet 
privileged for the first time to entertain the Princo 
of Wales (as he then was), received His Royal High- 
ness in knee breeches and silk stockings. 

The Prince took the first opportunity of whispering 
to him, “Go upstairs, my dear fellow, and put on 
your trousers ; those ‘eine are not worn, you know, 
unless the Princess is with me.“ 

That is indeed the proper etiquette. When the 
King visits alone, ordinary evening dress is the rule, 
when the Queen is present, then the more ceremonious 
knee breeches must be worn. 

Again, when foreign Royalties are visiting a Royal 
Palace, all the gentlemen of the Court must appear at 
the various evening entertainmer’s in what is known 
as “frock dress, and wearing all their orders. 

At State banquets, however, uniform must be worn. 
With “frock dress His Majesty wears his Garter of 
flexible gold ribbon, with a diamond clasp; the ordi- 
nary Garter being of dark blue velvet with gold clasp. 

HOW TO WRITE TO THE KING. 

When the King and Queen sign their names in a 
visitors’ book, they must always be provided with a 
new pen for the purpose, and this is not to be used 
by their hosts or any other guests, unless it be handed 
to them by either of the Royal visitors. 

Another and better known point of etiquette con- 
nected with pens and paper is that in writing a letter 
to the Sovereign, thick, white paper must be used, 
and the writing be on one side of the paret only. 
Such a letter is not to be folded, but placed in an 
envelope large enough to contain it uncrensed. 

When invited to a function at which Royalty are 
present it would be the height of bad manners for 
an est to leave before the exalted visitors. 

ikewise, a lady receiving a call from any member 
of the reigning family will at once deny herself to an 
other caller during the visit, and on the other hand, 
anyone paying a visit to a Royal personage must not 
dream of rising to take his or her leave until a sign 
of gracious dismissal is given. 
NO PRESENTS OF JEWELLERY. 
At a ball “to meet the King or any of his imme- 
diate family, dancing never begins until tho Royal 
sts arrive, unless by special request, and if any 
rincess takes part in a round dance it would be the 
height of indecorum for any other couple to invade the 
floor at tho same time. - 

The absence of finger glasses at the Royal table 
or at any table where the Sovereign is present, is a 
tradition still most strictly adhered to. A less 
familiar point of etiquette refers to beige or other 
Presents to any member of the Royal family. Such 
gifts must never take the form of diamonds, pearls, 
or other jewellery, however F pee or unique. 

When staying with friends Royalty invariably have 
their own suite of apartments where they breakfast, 
and if not out, usually lunch also. Dinner is the 
only meal which Royalty are expected to partake of 
at their hosts’ table. 

Royal guests bring their own servants, so as to be 

entirely free from the prying gaze of strange 

domestics. If the Court be in mourning, every guest 

in the house must appear in exactly the same degree 
mourning as that prevailing at Court. 
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Another point about Royal visiting is that neither 
the Que:n Consort nor the Princess of Wales can 
ever by any chance become the guest of a bachelor, 
neither has Queen Alexandra ever been one of a 
racing house party, except at Goodwood. 

Of course, all lists of guests to mect their Majesties 
are first submitted to the King, who, indecd himself, 
often supplies a list cf those friends whom he desires 
— 1 when staying in any particular neighbour- 

ood. 

It is not considered correct for an officer of any 
rank whatsoever to lift his hat in returning the 
salute of a sentry or soldier, but members of the Royal 
family invariably do so. 

A party of soldiers meeting any Royalty in a 
carriage, or otherwise, at once form up and salute, 
while if the King or any of his family visit a 
garrison, the guard is, of course, at once turned out. 

Whatever the King does, or wherever he goes, cer- 
tain formalities must be observed. 

For instance, supposing the King desires to visit 
a theatre, it is an understood thing that when his 
agent bespeaks the Royal Box, the manager is not to 
make any public announcement of the forthcoming 
Royal visit. 

f the Royal box has alrendy been sold, the pur- 
chaser is notified, and naturally cither takes another 
or waits for another performance. Programmes for 
the Royal box are usually specially printed for the 
occasion on white satin instead of paper. 

Before the King came to tho throne, by his express 
desire, “God bless the Prince of Wales” was not 
played at his arrival or departure, nor did the 
audience rise, but sinco his accession these customs 
aro invariably adhered to, the National Anthem, of 
course, taking the place of the former air. 

ROYALTY ALWAYS GO FIRST. 

When a member of the Royal family marries a sub- 
ject, as did the Princess Louise and the Duchess of 
ife, various 8 of etiquette are sure to arise. 

The Duke and Duchess of Fife decided these in the 
most practical and commonsense manner, for the 
Royal bride decided to merge, as far as possible, her 
Royal rank in that of a British peeress. 

n accordance with this arrangement Her Royal 
Highness has dispensed with the services of a Lady-in- 
Waiting, and also with the attendance of a Guard of 
Honour on State occasions; on the day of their 
marriage, the escort of Guards was dismissed as soon 
as the carriage had left Hyde Park. 

The Duchess’ Royal rank is, however, still em- 
phasised in one or two ways. For instance, when she 
gives a dinner at Portman Square, she precedes her 
guests as they go to the dining-room, walking first 
and walking alone, instead of the usual custom of 
following last with the man of highest rank. 

It may be mentioned that when the King and Queen 
are visiting they go into dinner first, escorted by their 
host and hostess, and instead of sitting at the head 
of the table, they follow the usual custom of Royalty 
at home by sitting in the centre of one side of the 
table with the 
them. 


principal gucsts right and left of 


— . — — 
AT HER FEET. 


Down at her feet he bowed, while she in silence 
Waited, with covert glances cast about ; 

No one was near to catch their words or glances— 
It was a timely moment, beyond doubt. 


He knelt before her, but the lover’s wooing 
Had all been done a year or so ago: 

He was her husband, aod twas at her bidding 
His knee was bent, his head was drooping low. 


He rose and mopped his flushed and weary fes tures, 
And muttered, as they wandered from the spct : 
That's the fifth time I’ve had to do that for you, 
Next time PII tie that shoe-lace in a knot !” 
— — — — 


“Ir’s ridiculous,” remarked tl tailor, “to say 
‘clothes don’t make the man.’” 

“Think so?’ 

“Certainly,” replied the tailor; “why, they’ve 
made me.“ 


— — 
Ma. InxrAx D: This book on swimming is very use- 
ful in sudden emergencies.” 
Mrs. Ireland: “Is it?“ 
Mr. Ireland: “I should say so. If you are drown- 
ing, turn to page 103, and thero you'll see how to 
save yourself. 


YOUR GHARACTER TOLD. 


Ir you send a specimen of your handwriting, together 
with six — stamps and a stamped, f envelope, 
to Rax Rr, 32 Pearson s Buildings, Henvictta Street, London, 
W. C., au accurate delineation of your character will be 
sent you. From this you can gain much valuable 
information. 
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THE BATTLE OF THE BANDS. 


Something about the Coming Contest: 


7 


“T am simply amazed, said the late Sir Arthur 
Sullivan to Mr. 3 . Henry Iles. Another year you must 
really see if you cannot muke a Crystal Pulnos affair of 
something of this kind.“ 

This was on the occasion of the great “ Absent-minded 
Beggar Concert held at the Royul Albert Hall in the 
winter of 1899-00. Sir Arthur 's admiration had been 
called forth by the magnificent playing of the North 
Comey working men’s bands on that occasion. 

Mr. Iles is not the man to let the grass grow under bis 
feet—he has been called “the Napoleon of the band 
world.” Thus it was that the first t National 
Brass Band Festival and Contest was held at the 
Crystal Palace in July, 1900, Sir Arthur himself again 
conducting the massed bands. This was in fact the 
great com poser's lust public appearance. 

To those whose thoughts fly to German bands when 
brass bands are mentioned, the sweet playing of 
these workmen’s combinations at the forthcoming 
Palace festival on Saturday, October lst, will be a 
revelation. 

But to the men of the North brass-band music is a 
serious thing. After a hard day’s work men will tramp 
four or five miles to what are, practically, all-night 
practices—and do it four or five times a week. 

Tremendous is the excitement as the time of contcst 
diaws nigh. And when the cup is brought home in 
triumph there is always a grand presentation concert, 
with the local magnates on the platform and the local 
M. P. in the chair. 

The hill-villages of Lancashire and Yorkshire are the 
centres frum which these players mostly spring. 

The manipulation of brass instruments is a matter of 
heredity. Futher teaches son and brother brother. From 
the cradle to the cornet is but a short step for the 
little luds,” who are accomplished players before 
they are fourteen. 

musing evidence of the A of the players 
even at the great contests themselves was seen last year 
in the festival at the Palace. On that occasion one of 
the youngsters was so short that he had to stand on a 
ginger-beer box to see his music. 

e present cupholders are the famous Besses o th’ 
Barn band, from Whitefie'd, near Manchester. But the 
equally famous Black Diko band from Queensbury, near 
Bradford, were the winners the year before last, and they 
mean to have that cup back. 

As far back as 1821 “ Besses ” won their first prize in 
musical competition, which beats the Black Dike 
record by some years. However the Dikers” cherish 
the fact that so far back as sad Adega all 
before them in a contest at the tal The 
famous Black Dike is simply a “ factory” band. 

In the wind-swept villuge of Queensbury, said to 
be the highest in Englund, are situated the great 
mohair mills, otherwise the “Black Dike” mills. The 
Black Dike Bandsmen are all in the employ of these 
mills, and the band itself is actually o by the firm, 
who are prouder of it than they were of any line of 
plush or alpaca they ever placed on the market. 

It is easy to understand the intense anxiety on the 

rt of these fine bands to win the thousand-guinea cup, 

or experience has proved that engagements from all 
pee of Great Britain simply roll” in on the winning 

d. For either of these two great combinations a 
season’s tukings of over £1,009 is quite an ordinary 
experience. 

th huve declined repeated invitations to America. 
This autumn, however, Mr. Iles is taking the“ Besses to 
Paris, where a number of performances will be given at 
the Trocadero. 

These will be quite semi-state affairs, and designed 
mainly to further the entente cordiale. The whole of 
the e ses have been subscribed by the wealthy 
Lancashire manufacturers. and the whole of the profits 
will go to the French charities. 

However, in all these factory bands tiie members are 
genuine workmen. Occasionally they engage a pro- 
fessional conductor to coach them for some important 
contest, but the rank und file—the men who do the 
blowing—are all to be found at loom and spindle in tise 
„off“ season. 

Of course, thoy are as keen on “new tulent” as an 
football committee. Not a lad who promises well wi 
the tin whistle but by-and-by is told there isa “job” 
waiting for him at So aud So s “ mill.” He jumps at 
the big wages offered, und there is one more recruiv lor 
the band. 

The judges at the competition are placed inside a tent, 
where they can hear very distinctly, but are not allowed 
to see what is going on. 

Their only means of distinguishing the bands 1. uy 
numbers, and they announce the result by numbers in 
the samo ber 

The Norihern bands, however, will shortly have to 
look to their laurels. They have had a long innings, 
but the South is waking up. 

It is only some five years since tho London and Home 
Counties Amatenr Band Association came into existence, 
but now it comprises some fifty Lunds, and has, in fact 
a membership excecding any organisation of the kind ir 
the North itself. 


The first edition of PEARSON’S SIXPENNY MUSIC will be published next week, 


Fortunes in a Chimney. 

From the chimneys of the nineteen furnaces of the 
United States Mint gold and silver dust, to the value of 
cver £4,000, was recently taken. It was the accummulation 
of twelve months. 

Good for the Greengrocer. 

A French green r offered five francs (about five 
shillings) for the largest apple he received from competitors, 
with the result that he garnered in fifteen sacks of luscious 
fruit in return for his outlay. 

The Extraction of Radium. 

To extract a single'grain of radium—the 446th part of 
a pound—M. and Madame Curie laboriously analysed and 
pulverised and fractionised and washed, as only chemists 
do, for two long years, eight tons of uranium. 

Boy Lives in a Cage. 

‘ Anton Berg, of Buda 19 . ot oes - the 
subject of parental responsibility. He keeps his son always 
tacked in a wire cage, in order, he says, “that it may te 
impossible that the boy shall meet with any accident. 
Betrayed by Snoring. 

At Barrow Magistrates’ Court two men named Thomas 
Connah and Edwin Bond were fined 1s. and costs for 
sleeping out in a Dutch barn. Police-constable Capon said 
he was on duty in Cook’s Lane when he heard the prisoners 
snoring. 


Homeless M. P. 

A Tasmanian member of the Australian Federal Parlia- 
ment has asked for space to erect a tent in the Parlia- 
mentary Gardens. Owing, he says, to the “ starvation” 
salaries—£400 a year—paid to members he is “compelled 
to adopt this primitive form of living.” 

Motcr-Car up a Tree. 

A motor-car touring the Catskill Mountains became 
unmanageable, and, running down a steep embankment, fell 
safely on the top of a huge apple-tree. The four E 
sengers, who were uninjured, descended by a ladder. he 
tree was cut down, and the machine finally extricated. 
Painleas Dentistry. 

When a Chinaman wants to have a tooth drawn he feels 
no nervous apprehension al pale, for the excellent reason 
that he knows his dentist will not inflict any. The latter 
simply rubs a powder over the aching tooth, After about 
five minutes the patient sneezes and tooth falls out. 
Trousers at 11d. a Pair. 

Owing to the superabundance of alien labour in the 
East End, together with the general depression in the 
clothing trade, wages were never known to be 20 low. 
Trousers finishers have been cut down to 14d. per pair, and 
- = this they have to provide their own needles and 
thread. 

Begging as a Profession. 

There are 190,227 professional 
seme of the cities beggars are 
trade. Seeking alms is recognised 


ts in Spain. In 
to carry on their 


Skyscraper Hospitals. 

Hospitals should, a reformer su; s, be built on the 
2 principle. essen — * and air are 
acc ly more easily N red at 12 — and the << 
we in pro vely in quiet as 8 ascended. 
When tho fitteenth or Ywontleth floor was 00 „ there 
would be suitable opportunity for a loggia for open-air 


Goldfish Destroy Mosquitoes. 

Prof. W. L. Underwood, of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, reports that mosquito larve are favourite 
food fcr guldfish. He has made many experiments that 
prove the fact, and he suggests that the introduction of 

Idfish in many small bodies of water where mosquitoes 
— would be preferable to the use of kerosene in 
destroying the pests. 

Japanese Athletes. 

In Japan boys and girls are from a very early a 

im physical exercise, with the result that 2 

maturity the women are almost as strong as the men. It 

is not an unusual sight to see a company of girls, who 

are strolling 9 a country road, step back a few yards 

for headway, and then, following a leader, all nimbly clear 

a five-foot fence by leaping over it. 

Biting a Half*Sovereign in Two. 

A woman sought advice at Tottenham Police Court 
the other day as to what action she could take with regard 
t> a shopkeeper, who had bitten in two a half-sovereign 
which she had handed him in payment for some gocds. 
The istrate said the shopkeeper was to replace 
it. If still refused to do so, the woman would he 
granted a summons under the Coinage Act of 1861. 
Churches Under the Hammer. 

In Denmark 
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uarter of a mile apart, the numbers on them signifying 
the distance from the particular spot to 7 pels 
us. 


HAVE YOU NOTICED IT? 

Ir has no doubt often puzzled you to understand ely 
on the headings of your morning paper yon find a small 
white dot on one or other of the Tha reason of 
this is very simple. Every newspaper office has a 
number of printing 
machines, and in order to 


Ve . 1 
trace any mistakes that; 8 : 
may occur, an edition 
printed on No.1 machine. 
will have a dot upon the : 2 


first letter of ite title. . 
The dot shown on the “i” in the word “ Daily means, 
therefore, that that gg? copy of the paper was 
rinted on machine No. 3. It is thus rendered easy to 
1 on what particular machine uny copy was printed, 
and thus to trace any errors. 


PRIMITIVE ACCOUNT KEEPING. 
Even now there are certain of Britain into which 
- the long arm of progress has made but little 
jheadway, and in the North of Scotland the 
old-fashi “ * is the sole system of 
“book-keeping un ood by the inhabitants. 
The “tally” consists of a flat piece of wood 
upon which the farm-labourer records his 
day’s work. Each notch at the edge repre- 
sents a days toil, and half-days are recorded 
by a cut made in the flat surface of the 
wood. Overtime is represented a small 
round hole drilled in “ tally ” 
a penknife. In his t 
education it is Iikel it will be many 
é before the North Scottish labourer 
— upon the primitive methods of his 
forefathers. 


——ꝛ —é 


THE POSTMAN’S HOOK. 

Have you ever noticed the postman’s hook? He 

does not wear it, as many suppose, to hang his lantern 
on at night time. The 7 . 

hook fastened to his 

8 

t- on tow 
he W taking letters from 
a pillar box. Next time 


you eee a postman 
emptying the post-box, 
wake. Hefirstopens 


the door, next fixes one 
side of the bag to tho 
hook, then while with 
one hand he holds the 
mouth open, with tke 


other he scoops in the letters. If you look ata bag, 

you will s:e two small metal rings on either side of the 
opening ; these are slipped on to the hook. 

OMNIBUS MARKINGS. 

THERE are on most omnibuses travelling on the 

London streets two or more hyphened initals following 

the names of the 

vehicles’ points 

of call. hese 


OM 
* 
| stands for the 


The initial stands for the letter of the bus 

AR ete 
U us, 0 40 ” b 

fault can be identified. 1 * 


Agold-plated pencil · case will be given to the sender of each 
„ in this column. Address your 


envelope 
** The Page Six Edttor,”’ 8 
Pearson s Weekly, , 
Henrietta 


— 
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GUILTY TILL PROVED INNOCENT. 


Persons who Can be Imprisoned for Committing 
no Offence. 


Ir used to be a principle of British law that a man 
is innocent until he is proved guilty. Though this is 
still upheld by .justice generally, certain persons 
know to their cost that, in their own cases, the prin- 
ciple is reversed. 

o one section of the community, the law says, with 
no uncertain voice, “You are guilty unless you can 
rove yourself innocent.“ The victim of this rule 
is he who is “ known to the ice, who is suspected 
of intent to commit a crime,” and of late years quite a 
number of persons have been sent to prison, under 
an Act which is called the “Prevention of Crimes 
Act, on the mere suspicion that their conduct is not 
what it should be. 

The Act operates against persons who havo already 
been in prison, and its existence makes it a very hard 
task for an ex-convict to enjoy real freedom. 

Any person who has served a term of imprisonment 
may be arrested, without a warrant, if his conduct 
does not favourably impress a policeman, and sum- 
marily convicted. 

For instance, the men charged with complicity in 
the Conduit Street jewel robbery two years ago were 
not convicted of their offence, but the evidence given 
was that their mode of life was “ probably dishonest.” 
This was accepted by the judge, who sentenced them 
to a year’s imprisonment—not, be it noticed, for any 
crime, but because they were probably guilty, and 
could not prove themselves innocent. 

Another man only a few weeks ago was sentenced 
to eighteen months’ imprisonment for “loitering.” 
He was discovered by the police waiting about some 
quiet by-way of Chelsea, and having beep recognise 
as an ex-convict, was promptly taken in charge. 

Another case of crimeless criminal was that of the 
youth. who, a week or two ago, was sentenced to 
eighteen months’ imprisonment for merely having in 
his sion implements made for the purpose cf 
coining. The man had not coined anything, but it 
seemed fairly clear that he had thoughts of doing so. 

The blow of this prophetic system of prosecution, 
however, falls most heavily on the man who has already 
been convicted. Such a person finds it almost impos- 
sible to shake off the law. 

During his ticket-of-leave period, if he does not re 

rt himself regularly he is liable to be sent back. 

Not only this, but if any action of his strikes the police 
as suspicious, it is only necessary, according to the Act, 
to state that there are “reasonable nds for be- 
lieving that he gains his living by di means. 

Not only one ticket-of-leave man is liable to unex- 

arrest for no definite crime, but also any lato 
convict whatever. 

For seven years after the expiration of the sentence 
passed on him, if he refuses to give his name or 
address, or gives a false one, or if he is found in any 
place, whether public or private, without being ablo 
t» satisfy the Court why he is there, ho is liable to a 
year’s imprisonment. 

A social gathering of criminals in the East-End was 
some. years ago suddenly interrupted by the entrance 
of a well-known detective. The company was only en. 
gaged in the harmless occupation of smoking and 

tting, though doubtless, only between crimes. Said 
the detective: 
“ A watch was stolen yesterday from a gentleman in 
Fife Street. Now, one of you where it is 
Unless you deliver it up-in twenty-four hours, the whole 
lot of you will be run in to-morrow for being alive.” 

Being interpreted, this meant that the detective 
had a special reason for recovering the watch for his 
client, and to save himself the ordinary process of 
. he had adopted this method of intimida - 

on. 

By his threat, he meant that the whole company 

id be cha under the “Prevention of Crimes 
Act on suspicion of not earning an honest living, 
or for loitering with felonious intent. 

Quite recently, in a well-known civil lawsuit, the 
plaintiff’s position was discredited by a detective wit- 
ness who came into court and tectified that he was “on 
3 N 

his, being interpreted, meant that the plaintiff' 
habits had not met with the approval of that legion of 
eee detectives who are known to haunt Lon- 

n’s streets. The methods of these gentlemen are not 
gooey to — — of crimes so much 5 

7 general watching o rsons passing to an 
fro in certain streets. . a W 
One of these persons volunteered to P. W. that he 
spends the greater part of his time daily in walking 
up and down a crowded t fare and fixing his 
—— on any person whose A along tho street 
not s t urgent ness. 
“If, when I catch his eye, said the detective, “this 
person stares back at me, or turns to look after I have 
passed, I know that he’s a wrong ’un, and watch him 
carefully.” . 
If the individual subjected to this treatment should 
often frequent the thoroughfare in question, and if 
his „ should not meet with the entire 
2 the detective on watch, then he is on tho 
— 7 


Hudson Maxim (the brother of Sir Hiram) describes the “Wonders of Modern Warfare” in the Michaelmas ROYAL MAGAZINE. 


WEEK ENDING 
Sept. 29, 1904. 


Marvellous Feats Per- 
l formed by Surgeons. 


Broken Necks can now be Mended. 


Wille On Several Occasions Torn Hearts have 
been Stitched Up. 


WHEN John Daly, a labourer employed in a Chica 
stockyard, fell from a fourth-floor window to the 
und, fracturing his skull, his case seemed hopeless. 
ang just above the right eye to past the right ear the 
skull was shattered, a mass of brain protruded, while 
inside tiny splinters of bone had penetrated into the 
y and white matter composing the mental organs. 
For several days he lay unconscious. 

But during this time Dr. Anderson, of the Provident 
Hospital, was hard at work endeavouring to suve his 
patient’s life. The protruding brain, weighing seven 
ounces, was removed, as were the tiny splinters. 

A portion of the skull, five inches in diameter, was 
also taken away, and, after operation liad succeeded 
operation, was rep by a silver plate which was 
fitted, in lieu of bone, over the brain as protection. 

Several weeks passed by when it was found that Daly 
was gaining strength, and suffered nothing mentally 
from the loss of brain or the severe injuries he had 
received. Eventually he was enabled to return to his 
work as strong and healthy as he had been formerly. 

MENDING A BROKEN NECK. 


Mr. Walter Daryea, son of a millionaire, was cured of 
a broken neck. Bathing at Oreter Bay, Long Island, 
the young man slip in taking a dive, striking his 


head on the bottom. Two friends found him with his 
neck broken, paralysed. __ : 

A surgeon incased the injured part in plaster of Paris, 
and he was taken senseless to Roosevelt Hospital. 
There pieces of bone were found pressing upon the 
spinal cord. 

An operation was performed, the broken bone 
extracted, the head put in a special sling, and, after 
months of patient suffering, Daryen once more felt 
sensation returning to his frozen frame. He has now 
quite recovered. ; 

r 
Brighton, dreadfully injured in a railway aceiden 
8 Hi * wes crushed for a distance of 


t London specialist, a metal 
art to 
y the 


Operated u a 
casing was — ii itted over the injured 
lace the bone removed by the surgeon. To- 
— not only walks but rides a bicycle. 
BINDING UP A SPINAL CORD. 

In the case of Joseph Lemon, however, the eighth, 
ninth, and tenth mal vertebra were broken by a 
terrible fall. For some days he lay in an apparently 
dying condition, the lower part of his body entirely 
without sensation. Yet the operation upon him at a 
London hospital was also successful, and six months 
later the man was able to stand and soon after to walk. 

A still more remarkable operation was that performed 
upon Miss Clara Nichols by Dr. Stewart at the 
Penn ital. A crazy lover had shot at the 
girl, t 


Irania Hosp 
bullet severing the spinal cord. 

No one would attempt the task of saving the girl's 
life but Dr. Stewart. He conceived the daring idea of 

the ends of the cord her. The mangled 
part was acordingly cut away, and the ends, half an inch 
apart, drawn together, and then tied with sutures. The 
broken parts of the vertebra were also bound together 
with silver wire. 

For along time the girl's life was in the balance, but 
after two years and four months bad elapsed she was ablo 
to stand alone. 

ago through life with only one lung. ‘The 

Man le go throu le wil ly one lung. 

wife of Reach miral Ferry is one of them. She was 


d from pulmonary consumption as a last re- 
— a 9 and unusual expedient was tried. By an 


operation the whole of the diseased left lung was laid 
bare, and much of it cut away. Antiseptic solution 
was then applied, and to-day tho lady is quite well 
again 


An even more difficult case was where a Boer officer, 
named Henry, lad the whole of the left part of the 
thorax removed, the left lang cut entirely away, leaving 
a huge cavity between the shoulder and the waist covered 
with artificial skin. Henry suffers no ill effects from 
the lung’s removal. 

It is also ible to live without a stomach, thanks to 
75 skill 12 the modern 5 n. In the 3 
ictoria rmary a cou years ago a woman o 
about day Are jeare of age was admitted suffering 
intense agony from a tumour in the stomach. There 
was only one course open to save her life: Remove the 

stomach. This was successfully done. 

Connected through her side with the intestines isa 
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tube into which the food is pe yet, despite this, the 
poem i able to digest the food and is to-day alive 
and well. 

A Chicago gardener, Carl Kruger, lived after the 
removal not only of bis stomach, but also of his liver ns 
well. After the loss of the chief organ of digestion, 
which had become infected with cancer, Kruger 
recovered weight and atrength for a few months until he 
again began to suffer intense pain. The cancer had got 
into the liver. Dr. B. B. Eads, of the Illinois Medical 
College, removed both organs. 

Dr. r von Manteuffel, of the University of 
Dorpat, one of the most skilful practitioners in Russia, 
recently performed an operation which stands alone in 
the annals of surgery. 

A young girl was brought to him who had been 
accidentally shot with a revolver, the bullet penetrating 
the heart. Dr. Manteuffel chloroformed her, and then 
cut open the breast, laying bare the throbbing heart. 

The ball bad lodged in the wall of the orgun, happfly 
without injuring any of the cavities. Grasping the 
heart, with u 1 WN of t . the 
surgeon removed the bullet, cuusing only a few drops 
of 4 to flow. : 

A few days after the wound had Deen sewn up the girl 
was discharged completely well. 

STITCHING UP A TORN HEART. 

Another marvellous heart operation was thut accom- 
ag at the London Hospital a year or so back upon 

r. John Long, who hid been stabbed by an intoxicated 
foreigner. Three ribs had to be out through and part 
of. the breastbone removed, before the heart could be got 
at to put three stitches into its substance. 

In two months, so rapid was Mr. Long's recovery, he 
was able to leave the hospital. Across the chest where 
the ribs have been removed he wears a shield of black 
mates and aluminium to prevent any injury to the 
wound. 

The story of how Power, for many yan a cripple, and 
a well-known pedlar in Birchin-lane, London, was given 
a straight pair of legs is another remarkable attribute to 
modern surgery. This man, many years ago, sustained 
an injury to his back which resulted in his legs becoming 
firmly crossed from the body downwards. 

For years the poor fellow crawled painfully along 
with the aid of crutches. Then he was persuaded to 
enter St. Bartholomew's Hospital, although he had grown 
to consider his deformity permanent. In a short time 
the surgeons were successful in 55 his limbs, 
und effecting a perfect cure, so that he was enabled to 
leave his crutches bebind him at the hospital. 


SHROPSHIRE TAKES THE THIRD 
MOTOR-BICYCLE. 


Tux fortunate winner of the third £50 Motor- 
Bicycle is: 
Mr. T. H. THOMPSON, 
Barrow Street, 
Much Wealock, 
Salop. 
Each of the four witnesses whose names appear 
below will receive a £15 15s. Safety Bicycle : 


Mr. S. S. Edwards, 


m=" 


Mr. Harry Bebb, 
6 Mardol Terrace, 
Much Wenlock. 


Ralph, 
Barrow a 
Much Wenlock. 
Mr. J. W. Brookes, 
Much Wenlock. 


Mr. Allan 


HAD HEARD IT BEFORE. 
„HALLO, Jack, I understahd you're engaged.” 
„J am, and to the—” 

“Ah, yes, I know; to the dearest, sweetest little 
woman on earth. The one woman calculated to mako 
you a happy home, the embodiment of your ideal, the 
dream of your youth.“ 

“Why, cld man, how did you ever find that out? 
You— you don’t know her, do you?“ 

— — — — 

Binxs: Time runs on, eh? Now, what make: 
Time run on?” 

Bunks: “The spur of the moment, I s' pose.“ 


— foe 
Ax editor, in reply to a young writer who wished 
to know which magazine would give him the highest 
position quickest, advised: 
“A powder magazine, especially if you contributo 


a fiery article.” 
— 3 —— 
„Here's a story of a couple who married to win 
a bet,“ she said. 
“Vm not a betting man,“ he returned hastily. 
Soon after he took his leave, and he didn’t really 
breathe freely until he was three streets away. 


@lose of the Rifth 
Motor-Bicyele Contest. 


A MOTOR-CYCLE WORTH £50 FOR THE WINNER & £16 15s. BICYCLES FOR THE WITNESSES. 


Iw order to be in the running for a motor-bicycle all you bave to do is to get the form printed below properly 
filled in, and send it, together with three other properly filled - in coupons, to the Enrror, Pearson’s Weekly, 


Henrietta Street, London, W:C., to arrive not later than 
by first post on Thursday, October 6th. Mark your 
envelope Fifth Motor in the top left-hand corner. 

You will see by reference to the form that you are 
asked to fillin your name as one who wants a motor- 
Dicycle, and you must ask four of your friends (not 
members of your household), who, at the present time, 
are not regular readers of Pearson’s Weekly, to think 
of the best reasons they can why you should have a 
motor-bicycle. 

These reasons they must express in not more than 
twenty words, must fill in on your form, and must add 
their names and addresses. 

The four coupons may all be taken either from this 
week’s issue or from both this and last week's issues. 

The sender of what is in the opinion of the 
Editor the best set of four reasons will win u 
motor-bicycle, and each of the four pereons who signe 
the coupons which have entitled the winner to a motor- 
bicycle will be presented with a £15 15s. Humber bicycle. 

We do not wish to preclude our lady readers from 
entering this competition, and, therefore, should a lady 
win the first prize she can still have the motor-bicycle 
to present to one of her male friends, or she can 
choose a lady's safety bicycle for herself. 

Any competitor can send as many sets of coupons 
as he pleases, but each set must be posted in a separate 
envelope. A form similar to the one printed herewith 
appeared in Pearson’s Weel:ly last week, and you 
should at once go round amongst your friends who 
do not take Pearson’s Veel, and invite them to assist 
you in winning such a magnificent prize. 

The Editor's decision is final and conclusive, and 
competitors may enter only on that understanding. The 
motor-bicyclesare supplied by the famous firm of Humber 
and Co., which is a guarantee of their excellence. 


NOTICE TO WITNESS. 


If the Competitor who aske you to sign 
this Coupon wine a Motor-Bicyclie, 
we will present you with a splendid 

Fifteen-Guinea Bicycle free of cost. 


therefore asked the person whose name and 
address appear on this form, to tell the Editor of 
PEARSON'S WEEKLY why he thinks I should 
win the prise. 


J. 9—ð⁊˖⁊˖t00% % %% 4% — q —V77 Q— V. —ͤ—y— ᷣm 22 —* 0 


2 nd address 
6e) of. 


—— õ 1233 õd4! —*ů * 92295244444 4 46 eee 


then Mr. savasseevsssvssevssesseeesess should have a Motor- 


L 969%õ26 „%%% „ „„ „„ ee 64 4 44 4 oe 
(ere pame e of. ...e lee. . e · . . vc eee 
am anxious to possess a Motor- Bicycle, and I have 
Bicycle because: | 


and I hercby declare that Ihave not, up to the present, 
been a regular reader of FEARSON'S WEEKLY 
(but we hope you will be in future. Ed. P. N. 


ANOTHER MOTOR-BICY CLE WILL BE OFFERED NEXT WEEK 


ee Fc — 
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Currant 
Farm on His 
way to} 


Mx first glimpse of the Orient was promised for four 
o’clock in the morning on the Wednesday after sailing. 
The ship would “arrest itself,“ as the French say, for 
seven hours at Patras, the Greek scaport on the Gulf 
of Corinth, where the currants come from. 

I prepared to be duly Oriental, and got my moustache 
—specially worked up some weeks ahead—rakishly 
curled, and stuck my hat on my head at a carefully 
carcless angle. 

Huge sombre mountains first announced that we 
were approaching Greece, which suggested b 
and all-round barbarism. Then Patras itself 

I don’t know why I had taken the trouble to be 
specially Oriental. From the sea the Greek town 
looked vot a meridian more eastern than Marseilles. 
Same white houses, same gentle slopes, same tree-lined 
streets. Where did the Grae int of it come in? 

That I was to find out when I landed. Grecco isn’t 
exactly castern, really, but its civilisation is about the 
queerest mixture you'll find in pe 2 

I stepped ashore, and though only four o’clock in 
the morning, Patras was up and about, that is to say, 
it was walking, sitting, sleeping, and talking—yes, 
eternally talking. 

1 ORDER SOME ARI. 

I found a café. I don’t put this forward as a uniquo 
circumstance, for Patras is all cafés. Every other 
shop is a café, and every street corner or nook under 
the trees has its group of chairs and tables. Nobody 
seems to drink anything at the cafés, there seem to be 
no waiters, and nobody appears to be paying anything 
to anybody. 

I caused a sensation by sitting down and ordering 
Raki. I had been put up to this by the Greeks on the 
boat, as it is the national beverage, as vodka is in 
Russia, absinthe in France, gin in Holland. 

I had heard it was a strong concoction, so looked 
rather dubiously at the large tumbler full of liquid 
which was brought me. When I sipped it, I recoiled 
in horror. The taste was familiar to me. Could it be 
ves, it was pure water! 

ut before I had recovered, a waiter—the one waiter 
in Patras—came along with a cargo of other things. 
Another, and smaller 12 of water —or what looked 
like it—a tiny cup full of coffee, a dry biscuit, and 
a piece of Turkish delight—or as the Greeks call it 
parimadi, 


WHAT THE GREEK WEARS. 

The small tumbler contained the Raki, which was far 
from resembling water. It was a compromise between 
absinthe and aniseed. The Turkish coffee was tasty, 
but a thick, gritty concoction. 

But the Greeks! The gencral run of them wear 
pred European clothes, cut in a fashion creditable to 

iccadilly, straw hats, neat brown shoes, well trimmed 
moustaches. They babbled like the brook, and their 
language bubbles out in a series of “ wulla-wallar.” 

They pronounce French, those that know it, exactly 
as we British should if we didn’t attempt a Parisian 
accent. While we say mantnong“ for maintenant, 
the Greeks pronounco it exactly as spelt, sounding 
every letter, with no Parisian nonsense about it. 

But there is another kind of Greek—the peasant— 
and it is he who gives colour to the scene. 

He wears a straw hat, a blue serge or brown tunic, 
white sleeves, and a short white skirt, coming just 
above the knees, and which flutters in the breeze. His 
legs are incased in light brown puttees, fastening over 
a ay on the toe of which is a 3 horsehair, re- 
sembling a small busby. This is called a funta, and 
is designed for ornament solely. 

I CAUSE A COMMOTION. 

Round the Greek’s waist is a saulahi, a sort of vast 
leather wallet, like a saddle, in which he puts his 
pistol, knife, or any other trifle. 

This is the national costume, designed after the war 

something dis- 


of Independence to give the Gree! 
tinct from the garb of the Turk. 

The skirt you see in a dozen different forms; some- 
times it is a real skirt, at other times it cig ti 
ladies’ “rational dress. Some Greeks have r 
frock-coats cut so as to expand at the waist into a 
sort of crinoline. 

I decided I would like to peep at the currant in- 
dustry while on the spot. I had a difficulty in making 
CCC 

Iw up to a fruit shop, an & grape there- 
dik tnt tit sed shed toh Manng ae 

over 
the distant mountains, and then moved my fist about 
to suggest ee ae 

Then a happy idea struck me, I put the grape on 
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the floor and jumped on it several times, afterwards 
picking up the skin and saying “ currant. 

The whole of Patras collected round, and some- 
body threw me a pentara (Id.), evidently thinking me 
a travelling clown. N 

Ten shoeblacks came along and flourished their 
stands at me. Four or five priests, clad in black robes 
with black 3 and carrying umbrellas, gravely 
contemplated me. 

A 5 p of bewitching dark damsels paused and 
shared ct me with rich, raisin-coloured eyes. The 
maimed, halt and blind. of the town ran from their 
shops, and soon the town was entirely at my disposal. 

In the middle of the confusion, I spied in the dis- 
tance a tall figure, in a panama hat and white suit. 
Surely a Briton! I chased him, and he turned to me. 

“Want to sce a currant farm? Why, certainly. 
You shall go to mine.” „ 

He beckoned to somebody, gave a direction in 
Geek, and in a few moments two natives in peasant 

rb—the white skirt make-up—appeared. The 

glishman placed the one in front of me, the other 
behind, and ordered the procession to march on to an 
address familiar to my escort. 

: I REACH THE CURRANT FARM. 

And then Patras went wild with excitement, and 
cheered us. We walked thro streets with colon- 
nades, under each archway of which some Greek plied 
his trade. Everybody worked in the street. 

We passed dozens of horses with loads of straw, 
fruit, and general merchandise, saddled on their 
backs. A load of corn would seem to be walking on 
four legs, until in front of it I espied a donkey's 
modest head peering through it. 

Huge, bleak mountains frowned down on us from 
above through openings in the streets, and it gave a 
pony iy as trams packed with passengers passed to 
and fro. 

And then we arrived at the currant farm. 

Spread out on an open field, were dozens of wooden 
frames, in which millions of currants lay under the rays 
nge ee Fe wre: of I shape, pecul 

uge baskets, which are of special shape, iar 

to Greece and called trigonocofino, fall of luscious 

grapes, stood under trees, and gracefully picking at 
them were half-a-dozen young ladies. 
I SEE CURRANTS MADE. 

These—the ladics:of the house—were sorting the 

grapes from the bad ones. They were next 

thrown into big bowls full of potash, and kept there 

for four minutes. From this they are removed, and 

laid in frames under the sun. 5 

For a week one side of the ape is exposed, and 

after that the other side, and day by day the grape 
es more and more a currant. . 

At first, the gra shows a worried, wrinkled 
appearance, then it blackens, and shrivels up. 

I felt sad as I watched thousands of gorgeous grapes 
being gradually wizened into wrinkled, black 
currants. 

I also enjoyed the sensation of devouring from one 
stalk fruit, half of which were grapes, the other half 
currants | 

The currants, when dried, are packed in common 
sacks, and driven down to the quay at Patras, where 
hundreds of boats are waiting to take them to the 
uttermost ends of the earth. 

I shall think of that beauteous, sunny spot on the 
Gulf of Corinth, under the blue sky, and the bi 
mountains, when, three months hence, I sit in a Briti 
home and eat my Christmas pudding of currants and 
raisins which I knew as grapes. 


[Next Week: “I Lax mn Tourxer,’’} 
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FURNITURE MADE FROM CIGAR BOXES, 


What Becomes of Old Botties and Tins. 


Everyons is aware that a certain market valuo 
attaches to empty bottles and tins, and ancient boxe, 
and packing cases and such-like discarded receptacles, 
though it would puzzle the majority of people to say 
what becomes of them in the long run. 

Bottles, cither whole or broken, usually return, 
sooner or later, to the bottle-maker, the value of an 
ordinary wine bottle being about a farthing. 

Spirit manufacturers are urchasers of 
stone gallon jars, which fetch two or three coppers, 
while the familiar thick “square-faced’? Schiedan 
bottles are almost a drug in the market. 

The various kinds of small wooden boxes are eagerly 
sought after, with the exception, strange to say, of 
cigar-boxes, the only demand for which seems to he 
that created by the juvenile fretworker, and the manu- 
facturer of such things as furniture for doll’s houses, 
who obtains them for about a 3 each. 

Soap and candle boxes are used by tradesmén for 
3 small articles in; while drapers’ and milliners“ 

xes, which are made of strawboard, are sold h 
weight, and in course of time assume the guise of theo 
commonest kind of paper that is made in ermany. 

Once upon a time empty and battered tins were de- 
spised as being next door to valueless, but they are 
now meltcd down and caused to yield up their solder, 
which is retailed to small working plumbers, 

Lead is extracted from the capsules of bottles and 
what is popularly called “silver paper,” after being 
subjected to ordeal by fire, while the lead which comes 
over in tea-chests is melted down with solder, made 
into bars, and sold to the typefounder. 

Casks are a valuable asset, and are always in de- 
mand. ard 8 sherry casks are subsequently used for 
whisky, while rum casks are afterwards utiliscd for 


cider. 

Empty claret casks are bought for exportation to 
Holland, whence they return packed with such comcs- 
tibles as Dutch herrings and anchovies. 

The barrels of Messrs. Bass, Guinness, and othor 
well-known brewers, are erally returned to them: 
but those in which beer is exported to the Colonic. 
find a ready market among the tallow merchants, who 
use them in the exportation of their wares to tho 
Old Country, 

American apple-barrels come in very handy for 
= oakum and hemp for export, being easily 

andled on wharf and shipboard. 
of small dimensions consigned to ports on 
the West Coast of Africa, are always packed in barrels 
and sent ashore thus, in order to minimise the bump- 
— and buffeting about, which they receive in tho 
surf. 

When the nightly exodus takes place from the City, 
many a careful suburban householder is to be seen 
taking home a judicious purchase of fish made in tho 
marts of Leadenhall or Farringdon, and carried in a 
convenient bag. Did he trouble to examine that 
bag, as likely as not he would find the word “ Chicago“ 
sie on it. 4 

course, we t import fish—at any rate fresh 
fish—from Chicago, but we do import 3 and in 
very considerable quantities, from the Windy City, 
and these bags are made out of the meal sacks, which 
it does not pay to return. 

Many receptacles for goods, however, are now being 
made with a view to their being utilized by the con- 
sumers. Thus and marmalade are retailed in 
half-pint tumblers, cream in natty little brown 


earthenware jugs, and so on. 
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THE MYSTERY OF A SILENT COURT. 


By the Autor of “Sh: Ftaunted House in Berkeley Square,” “A Bitte InGeritance,” ete., ete. 


WHERE TO START. 


Tuene is trouble at No. 20 Sitwell Street, Kensington. 
Jchn Silver, the occupier of the house, is in debt. One 
afterncon a bailiff arrives, but he has not been in the 
lieuse long when Mr. Silver comes home, and, producing a 
well-lined pocket-book, proceeds to pay him all that is 
owing. 

Silver’s daughter, Evelyn, wonders where the money 
came from, but her father assures her that he has made 
a lucky speculation, 

John Silver goes to bed, but not to rest. There is no 
rest for him, no rest for such as he. The guilty conscience 
news no rest. 

No sooner is he in bed than he jumps out again, lights 
the gas, and hurriedly dresses. 

“I must stop it—stop it!“ he cries suddenly “No 
living soul can stand this agony. Death were a thousand 
times better!“ 

Then he tears his pocket - book from his pocket, seizes 
tnd crumples up the bank-notes it contains, and throws 
them across the room. 

Curse the money!“ he says to himself hoarsely. “ Curse 
the want of money that brings a weak man to dishonour !” 

He goes to a drawer and takes from it a revolver, but 
in the drawer he sees two miniatures—those of his daughter 
and his dead wife. He cannot do what he intended with 
the revolver. : 

lle goes to his daughter and explains that he has forged 
the name of Mr. Percival Ryder on a cheque for three 
thousand pounds. That was his “lucky speculation.” 

Evelyn promises that she will see Ryder and make it all 
niht with him. Then they return to Silver's bedroom to 
pick up the notes he had thrown from him. 

The notes cannot be found ! 

Someone has entered the room and taken them! 

Next morning an early visitor arrives at No. 20 Sitwell 
Street. It is Gerald Minton, whom the previous day 
Evelyn has promised to marry if her father will give his 
consent. Minton has now come to obtain that consent. 

He asks for Evelyn on his arrival, and is met with the 
answer that she is out. He says he will wait. 

In the meantime, Evelyn has gone to see Mr. Percival 
Ryder, who, amgng other things, is a money-lender. He 
resides and has his office in Silent Court, in the City, 
waited on only by a strange youth named Caleb Rue. 

Evelyn confesses her father’s crime and the loss of the 
notes. 

Tm serry for yeu. Miss Silver,” Ryder says. “I con · 
siler it a mean thing for your father to have done. I 
helieve also that he is lying when he says that he has los 
those notes, or that they were stolen from his room. The 
ttcry does not hold water. On the other hand, I’m not a 
man without mercy.” 

Evelyn’s heart beats fast, and an inexpressible joy 
possesses her; at the same time, she does not interrupt. 

“I am not without mercy,” Mr. R der, “and 
. 
in his makes the of “a. 1 
aan condition? she gasps, as she half rises from her 

nalr. 

I want you!” replies the man calmly. “Come, now; 
Im a person of few words! 1’ve been thinking of marrying 
lately, but, for the life of me, I’ve been unable to find the 
lady. I know none. Now you have fallen in here in quite 
an unexpe manner. Come, take a week to think over 
it. m. * Your 2 is 8 on this a 

a ve a scarcely audible voice, 
“can you not be merciful Wart this condition t It was 
Ind, Yesterday I gave my love and promise to one who 
„ A bad look-out for him!” replies tho man brutally. 

Come and see me this day week. Your father will have 
1 to fear till then!” 

As Evelyn leaves the Silent Court, Mr. Jabez Brown, the 
who had lately been in No. 20 Sitwell Street, enters 


dry 
dailiff 
it. 


CHAPTER SEVEN. 
Mr. Jabez Brown Makes a Call. 


Oh, with what authority and show of truth 
Can cunning sin cover itself withal! 
—SITAKESPEARE. 

Ma. Janez Brown walked slowly across the Silent Court, 
slowly up the few steps leading to the door of the little 
house, and knocked deliberately. I might almost say that 
he knocked thoughtfully, for he was so full of thought 
that his hand still rested on the knocker when the door 
was opened by Caleb Rue. 

Caleb had quickly recovered from his fearful excitement, 
and, but that his usually sallow face was now an ashen 
grey, he was quite himself again, which, by the way, is 
not saying a great deal. 

“Mr. Ryder in?“ asked Jabez shortly. 

“Yes; what name?” replied Caleb, equally shcrtly. If 
there was one thing in which Mr. Rue did not excel, it was 
in the matter of manners. He had none. 

, “Brown's my name,” said Jabez, as he stepped heavily 
into the e. “ But it don’t matter much, for he don’t 
know it. Tell him I have called on important business.” 

Caleb showed Mr. Brown into his own cupboard, whilo 
he went and informed his master of his arrival. 

Mr. Ryder was writing a letter, and seemed not tco 
well ened at the interruption. 

“Tell him I will see him in a minute or 30.“ said Ryder. 
“1 will e bell, bind ed are to bring him in.” 

Percival Ryder continued to write his letter, although 

wrote it very slowly. It certainly seemed a difficult 
task, for he — continually, and finally put the pen 
down, although the letter was only half written. 

_After a while he rose from his chair, and began to pace 
his little room, which conduct was strange to him, for, 
whatever his feelings, his behaviour, as a rule, was 
extremely placid. He was a very undemonstrative man. 

But in a few minutes he stopped short, sat down at his 
desk, and rang the hand-bell on the table, and a second 
later Caleb ushered in Mr. Jabez Brown. 

“Be seated!” said Mr. Ryder, while the canary in its 
cage fluttered excitedly from side to side, and uttered a 
note as if alarmed. Mr. Ryder gave a half glance at the 

ird, and then took a full ſook at Mr. Jabez Brown. Ho 
was not favourably impressed with Mr. Jabez Brown, not 
that that was of great matter; we often have to meet 
rene with whom we are not favourably impressed. 

“Your business?” asked Ryder after a while, for the 
visitor seemed not too well at his ease, and found a 
ef in starting the conversation. 

“Well, it’s like this, sir,” remarked Jabez, rubbing his 

ware chin nervously with his short, strong fingers. It's 
like this. To begin with, I’m a bailiff; I put in distraints, 
take possession, you know; that's my business. But I do 
another thing, I'm a detective—not an amateur detective, 
but a real professional one, engaged by the police; so you 
can understand I have a habit of keeping my eyes open. 

“A habit to be cultivated,” replied Mr. Ryder, as he 
gazed steadily at Mr. Brown's small, bright eyes, somewhat 
to that gentleman’s discomfiture. 

“ Beg pardon, sir,” said Jabez, as he locked at Trilby's 
c 0 is there a cat about? Your canary seeins very 


“He's ail right; it's a way he has,” answered the bird's 


owner. se 8 
“Well, sir, I keep my eyes open, and, from information 
I have received, as the saying is, I understand that you 
have been robbed of a largꝰ sum cf moncy.” 
“Well?” replied Ryder, withcut moving a muscle of his 


face. 
“T believe I know who took that money, who forged the 
cheque. In fact, I am certain I know, and can place my 


han nm him in an hour's time.“ 

“Well?” remarked Ryder N 
“Well, well,” answered Jabez, showing some sign of 
ance at other’s monosyllabical replies, “I'm pre- 


to put my hands upon this forger, if you wish.” 

“Of how much have I been robbed?” asked Mr. Ryder. 

Three thousand E 

“When was this done? 

“Yesterday.” 

“Who did it?” 

“Well, that’s just it, yon know,” replied Jabez, with a 
sly look. 

. Can you get me the money back?” was Mr. Ryder's 


for certain, but I expect the best part of 


next question. 


„J can’t sa 
FFV 
e ! I suppose it’s purely a ma of money 
with mat You want a reward!” 9 Ryder, as he 
rom his chair and threw his handkerchief over the 
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him ; allow me to he did not know how to blush, 
IIA and satisfied with 


At the same time,” continued Mr. Ryder, “I knew all 
this before you told me, and, like you, can put my hand 
on the offender in a very short time.” 

Mr. Brown's pleased and satisfied expression vanished. 

“ But I’m not going to do so,” went on the other. For 
reasons I need not explain to you, I do not contemplate 
prosecuting the forger; in fact, 1 do not intend taking any 
stops whatever in the matter.” 

“ And the stolen money?” asked Jabez anxiously. 

Mr. Ryder did not reply by words, but shrugged his 
shoulders carclessly. 

“ You—you surprise me!” stammered the detective. 

“Nothing, my friend, to what I may do later on.” 

There was a pause for some seconds, then Jabez looked 
up from the floor upon which he had been gazing intently 
and said very quietly : 

“1 must inform Scotland Yard of this.” 

Percival Ryder started. It was the least possible start, 
but it was sufficient. Jabez noticed it, and, to a certain 
extent, understood it. 

“ What good will that do yon?” asked Ryder. I shall 
not prosecute. In fact, how aro you to prove that there 
was a forgery? It so happens I sent round to the bank 
this morning for the cheque, and it’s now in my possession. 
The bank supposes it is all correct.” 

In this Mr. Ryder lied, but the remark had a decided 
effect on Brown. 

“Well, sir, I've no desire to act against your wishes.” 
answered that worthy. “You understand mie. sir. it's 
purely a matter of business with me—a matter of money 
and it’s all the same to me whether I’m paid for cpeninfg 
my mouth or shutting it.” 


“Sensible man!” replied the other. Leave yourself in 


my hands and you will not be disappointed. Come and 
see me the day after to-morrow.” 
“TI should like a little on account, governor. A bird in 


the hand, you know,” remarked Jabez, again rubhing his 
chin violently. : 

“The day after to-morrow. You will find I am a 
liberal paymaster.” 

Jabez Brown perceived it was useless to press Mr. Ryder 
at tho moment, so, without more ado, he took his leave. 
As he walked slowly along the Silent Court, he thought 
thus to himself : 

“ He's ’cute—-very—but not too cute for me. It's a case 
of hush-money, is it? Between this and the day after 
to-morrow, I shall know a great deal more. Hush-money !— 
it will pay me better, for hush-money goes cn a very, very 
long, time!” : ' 

hen Jabez Brown left the little house in the Silent 
Court, Mr. Ryder uncovered the bird. ‘ 

“Really, Trilby,” he said, as he opened the door of the 
cage and the bird hopped on to the table, “really, Trilby, 
you should not express yourself so openly. The man's ‘a 
very, very bad fellow, but it doesn’t do to tell him so just 
yet--and he may be useful.” 


CHAPTER EIGHT. 
Miss Silver Meets with an Adventure, 


Gite every man thine ear, but few thy voice. 
-— SHAKESPEARE. 

Evetyy, having locked herself in her room, flung herself 
on to the sofa, and, pressing her hands to her head, sat 
motionless for some time. „ 

She was terribly dazed with tho events of the past night 
and morning. ‘The transition from happiness to despair 
and misery had been so sudden that it paralysed her 
thoughts and numbed her senses. 

Yesterday she had given her love to the man who loved 
her so truly, so devotedly; to-day she almost belonged to 
one she loathed and dreaded. esterday her father had 
been an honourable man; to-day he was nothing else but a 
forger, a thief, whose honour in the world’s eyes was to be 
saved by the sacrifice of the daughter. It was not a new 
story, but was none the less pitiful. 

As the facts began gradually to present themselves clearly 
to the girl’s mind, as she hegan to realise her position. so 
she began to wonder whether thero was no way out of 
this terrible future—this future that meant a living death 


to her. 

Death! She caught at the word for the moment. Her 
death would save her from her misery, but would not save 
her father. So that was no way out. Her father’s death! 
Had he not said it would have been better for him if he 
had died that morning? Perhaps it would have been so; 
but not now—not now; she loved him too well to wish 


that. 
. eee Ryder's death! She rose from her seat on the 


sofa as ny saat of this. Such thoughts! Sho put them 
with a ehadder. 
wis there no other way- none! she cried aloud. 


Flight! Something suggested to her, “Flight!” But 
how could that be? It was not for her to run away; that 
would be useless, and, for her father to attempt such a 
thing would have been worse than useless—it would have 
been madness! 


No; she could think of nothing—absolutely nothing! 

She her room now up and down, up and down; 
she id hardly breathe, and felt that she must choke. 

She dressed and went out. She wanuered on, taking but 
little heed of whither she went, until pre ontly she found 
herself walking beneath the trees in casio ton Gardens. 
At the same moment she discovered that she was being 
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Mr firet glimpse of the Orient was promised for four 
o’clock in the morning on the Wednesday after sailing. 
The ship would “arrest itself,“ as the French say, for 
seven hours at Patras, the Greek seaport on the Gulf 
of Corinth, where the currants come from. 

I prepared to be duly Oriental, and got my moustache 
specially worked up some weeks ahead—rakishly 
curled, and stuck my hat on my head at a carefully 
careless angle. 

Huge sombre mountains first announced that we 
were approaching Greece, which suggested „ 
and all toatl barbarism. Then Patras itself 

I don’t know why I had taken the trouble to be 
specially Oriental. From the sea the Greek town 
looked pot a meridian more eastern than Marseilles. 
Same white houses, samo gentle slopes, same tree-lincd 
streets. Where did the Greece point of it come in? 

That I was to find out when I landed. Grecce isn’t 
exactly castern, really, but its civilisation is about the 
queerest mixture you'll find in 1 

I stepped ashore, and though only four o' clock in 
the morning, Patras was up and about, that is to say, 
it was walking, sitting, sleeping, and talking—yes, 
eternally talking. 

I ORDER SOME “RAKI.” 

I found a café. I don’t put this forward as a uniquo 
circumstance, for Patras is all cafés. Every other 
shop is a café, and cvery street corner or nook under 
the trees has its group of chairs and tables. Nobody 
seems to drink anything at the cafés, there seem to be 
no waiters, and nobody appears to be paying anything 
to anybody. 

I caused a sensation by 1 down and ordering 
Raki. I had been put up to this by the Greeks on the 
boat, as it is the national beverage, as vodka is in 
Russia, absinthe in France, gin in Holland. 

I had heard it was a strong concoction, so looked 
rather dubiously at the large tumbler full of liquid 
which was brought me. When I sipped it, I recoiled 


in horror. The taste was familiar to me. Could it be 
—yes, it was pare water! 
ut before I had recovered, a waiter the one waiter 


in Patras—came along with a cargo of other things. 
Another, and smaller ~~ of water—or what looked 
like it—a tiny cup full of coffee, a dry biscuit, and 
a piece of Turkish delight—or as the Greeks call it 
paximadi, 

WHAT THE GREEK WEARS. 

The small tumbler contained the Raki, which was far 
from resembling water. It was a compromise between 
absinthe and aniseed. The Turkish coffee was tasty, 
but a thick, gritty concoction. 

But the Greeks! The gencral run of them wear 
good European clothes, cut in a fashion creditable to 
Piccadilly, straw hats, neat brown shoes, well trimmed 
moustaches. They babbled like the brook, and their 
language bubbles out in a series of “ wulla-wallar.”’ 

They pronounce French, those that know it, exactly 
as we British should if we didn’t attempt a Parisian 
accent. While we say “mantnong” for maintenant, 
the Greeks pronounco it exactly as spelt, sounding 
every letter, with no Parisian nonsense about it. 

But there is another kind of Greek—the peasant— 
and it is he who gives colour to the scene, 

He wears a straw hat, a blue serge or brown tunic, 
white sleeves, and a short white skirt, coming just 
above the knees, and which flutters in the breeze. His 
legs are incased in light brown puttees, fastening over 
a Foot, on the toe of which is a plump of horsehair, re- 
sembling a small busby. This is called a funta, and 
is designed for ornament solely. 

I CAUSE A COMMOTION. 

Round the Greek’s waist is a saulahi, a sort of vast 
leather wallet, like a saddle, in which he puts his 
pistol, knife, or any other trifle. 

This is the national costume, designed after the war 

something dis- 


of Independence to ro the Gree) 
tinct from the garb of the Turk. 

The skirt you see in a dozen different forms; some- 
times it is a real skirt, at other times it su 8 
ladies’ “rational dress. Some Greeks have ir 
frock-coats cut so as to expand at the waist into a 
sort of crinoline. 

I decided I would like to peep at the currant in- 
dustry while on the spot. I had a difficulty in making 
my meaning clear to the town of Patras. 

I walked up to a fruit shop, and took a grape there- 
e ll nd N it to on iin 
Greek in the „ & i over 
a Se and then moved my fist about 
to suggest industry. 

Then a hoppy fave struck me, I put the grape on 


the floor and jumped on it several times, afterwards 
picking up the skin and saying “currant. 

The whole of Patras collected round, and some- 
body threw me a pentara (id.), evidently thinking me 
a travelling clown. . . 

Ten shoeblacks came along and flourished their 
stands at me. Four or five priests, clad in black robes 
with black birettas, and carrying umbrellas, gravely 
contemplated me. 

A 5 p of bewitching dark damsels paused and 
e me with rich, raisin- coloured eyes. The 
maimed, pels and blind. of the de 4 — Ges 
shops, and soon the town was enti at m posal. 

In the middle of the confusion, I spied in the dis- 
tance a tall figure, in a panama hat and white suit. 
Surely a Briton! I chased him, and he turned to me. 

“Want to see a currant farm? Why, certainly. 
You shall go to mine.“ — 

He beckoned to somebody, gave a direction in 
Greek, and in a few moments two natives in peasant 

b—the white skirt make-up—appeared. The 
nglishman placed the one in front of me, the other 
behind, and ordered the procession to march on to an 
address familiar to my escort. 
. I REACH THE CURRANT FARM. 

And then Patras went wild with excitement, and 
cheered us. We walked through streets with colon- 
nades, under each archway of which some Greek plied 
his trade. Everybody worked in the street. 

We passed dozens of horses with loads of straw, 
fruit, and general merchandise, saddled on their 
backs. A load of corn would seem to be walking on 
four legs, until in front of it I espied a donkey’s 
modest head n through it. 

Huge, bleak mountains frowned down on us from 
above through openings in the streets, and it gave a 
N as trams packed with passengers passed to 
and fro. 

And then we arrived at the currant farm. 

Spread out on an open field, were dozens of wooden 
frames, in which millions of currants lay under the rays 
of the sun. 

Huge baskets, which are of special shape, peculiar 
to Greece and called trigonocofino, full of luscious 
grapes, stood under trees, and gracefully picking at 
them were half-a-dozen young ladics. 

I SEE CURRANTS MADE. 
These—the ladics-of the house—were sorting the 
grapes from the bad ones. They were next 
thrown into big bowls full of potash, and kept there 
for four minutes. From this they are removed, and 
laid in frames under the sun. , 

For a week one side of the grape is exposed, and 
after that the other side, and day by day the grape 
becomes more and more a currant. : 

At first, the gra shows a worried, wrinkled 
appearance, then it blackens, and shrivels up. 

I felt sad as I watched thousands of gorgeous grapes 
being gradually wizened into wrin ed, black 


currants, 
I also enjoyed the sensation of devouring from one 
half of which were grapes, the other half 


stalk fruit, 
currants ! 

The currants, when dried, are packed in common 
sacks, and driven down to the quay at Patras, where 
hundreds of boats are waiting to take them to the 
mL shall think of that bene 

ink of that beauteous, sunny spot on the 
Gulf of Corinth, under the bluo sky, ie the bi 
mountains, when, three months hence, I sit in a British 
home and eat my Christmas pudding of currants and 
raisins which I knew as grapes, 


— 


[Vext Week: “I Lanp mn Turxey.’’] 
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FURNITURE MADE FROM CIGAR BOXES, 


What Becomes of Old Bottles and Tins. 


Everyons is aware that à certain market valuo 
attaches to empty bottles and tins, and ancient boxe; 
and packing cases and such-like discarded receptacles, 
though it would pussle the majority of people to say 
what becomes of them in the long run. 

Bottles, cither whole or broken, usually return, 
sooner or later, to the bottle-maker, the value of an 
ordinary wine bottle being about a farthing. 

Spirit manufacturers are the urchasers of 
stone gallon jars, which fetch two or three coppers, 
while the familiar thick “square-faced’? Schiedan 
bottles are almost a drug in the market. 

The various kinds of small wooden boxes are eagerly 
sought after, with the exception, strange to say, of 
cigar-boxes, the only demand for which seems to he 
that created by the juvenile fretworker, and the manu- 
facturer of such things as furniture for doll’s houses, 
who obtains them for about a 3 each. 

Soap and candle boxes are used by tradesmen for 
B small articles in; while drapers’ and milliner,’ 

xes, which are made of strawboard, are sold hy 
weight, and in course of time assume the guise of tho 
commonest kind of paper that is made in Germany. 

Once upon a time empty and battered tins were de- 
spised as being next door to valueless, but they are 
now melted down and caused to yield up their solder, 
which is retailed to small working pombers, 

Lead is extracted from the capsules of bottles and 
what is popularly called “silver paper,” after being 
subjected to ordeal by fire, while the lead which comes 
over in tea-chests is melted down with solder, made 
into bars, and sold to the typefounder. 

Casks are a valuable asset, and are always in de- 
mand. Empty sherry casks are subsequently used for 
whisky, while rum casks are afterwards utilised for 
cider. 

Empty claret casks are bought for exportation to 
Holland, whence they return packed with such comes- 
tibles ag Dutch herrings and anchovies. 

The barrels of Messrs. Bass, Guinness, and other 
well-known brewers, are erally returned to them; 
but those in which beer is exported to the Colonic. 
find a ready market among the tallow merchants, who 
use them in the exportation of their wares to tho 
Old Country. 

American apple-barrels come in very handy for 
E oakum and hemp for export, being easily 

andled on wharf and shipboard. 
of small dimensions consigned to ports on 
the West Coast of Africa, are always packed in barrels 
and sent ashory thus, in order to minimise the bump- 
on and buffeting about, which they receive in the 
surf, 

When the nightly exodus takes place from the City, 
many a careful suburban householder is to be scen 
taking home a judicious purchase of fish made in the 
marts of Leadenhall or Farringdon, and carried in a 
convenient bag. Did he trouble to examine that 
bag, as likely as not he would find the word “ Chicago 
nes on it. den’ “a... 

course, we don’t import at any rate fresh 
fish—from Chicago, but we do import sani, and in 
very considerable quantities, from the Windy City, 
and these bags are made out of the meal sacks, which 
it 1 not pay » 5 1 
any receptacles for s, however, are now bein 
made with a view to their being utilized by the ake 


sumers. Thus and marmalad i i 
rier goal et 1 ade are retailed in 
earthenware jugs, 


» cream in natty little brown 
and so on. 
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START TO-DAY. 


THE MYSTERY OF A SILENT COURT. 


By the RAutbor of “Gh: Aaunted Htouse in Berkeley Square. N Bitte InGeritance,” ete., ete. 


WHERE TO START. 


Turn is trouble at No. 20 Sitwell Street, Kensington. 
John Silver, the occupier of the house, is in debt. One 
alterncon à bailiff arrives, but he has not been in the 
hieuse long when Mr. Silver comes home, and, producing a 
well. lined pocket - book, proceeds to pay him all that is 
owing. 

Silver’s daughter, Evelyn, wonders where the money 
came from, but her father assures her that he has made 
a lucky speculation. 

John Silver goes to bed, but not to rest. There is no 
rest for him, no rest for such as he. The guilty conscience 
news no rest. 

No sooner is he in bed than he jumps out again, lights 
ihe gas, and hurriedly dresses. 

“I must stop it—stop it!” he cries suddenly “No 
living soul can stand this agony. Death were a thousand 
times better!” 

Then he tears his pocket-book from his pocket, seizes 
end crumples up the bank-notes it contains, and throws 
them across the room. 

Curse the money! he says to himself hoarsely. Curse 
the want of money that brings a weak man to dishonour! ” 

He goes to a drawer and takes from it a revolver, but 
in the drawer he sees two miniatures—those of his daughter 
and his dead wife. He cannot do what he intended with 
the revolver. : 

Ile goes to his daughter and explains that he has forged 
the name of Mr. Percival Ryder on a cheque for three 
thousand pounds, That was his “lucky speculation.” 

Evelyn promises that she will see Ryder and make it all 
light with him. Then they return to Silver's bedroom to 
pick up the notes he had thrown from him. 

The notes cannot be found! 

Someone has entered the room and taken them! 

Next morning an early visitor arrives at No. 20 Sitwell 
Street. It is Gerald Minton, whom the previous day 
Evelyn has promised to marry if her father will give his 
consent. Minton has now come to obtain that consent. 

He asks for Evelyn on his arrival, and is met with the 
answer that she is out. He says he will wait. 

In the meantime, Evelyn has gone to see Mr. Percival 
Ryder, who, amgng other things, is a money-lender. He 
resides and has his office in Silent Court, in the City, 
waited on only by a strange youth named Caleb Rue. 

Evelyn confesses her father’s crime and the loss of the 
notes. 

Tm serry for yen. Miss Silver, Ryder says. “I con- 
sider it a mean thing for your father to have done. I 
lelieve also that he is lying when he says that he has loa 
those notes, or that they were stolen from his room. The 
ttcry does not hold water. On the other hand, I’m not a 
man without mercy.” 

Evelyn’s heart beats fast, and an inexpressible joy 
possesses her ; at the same time, she does not interrupt. 

“Tam not without mercy,” 13233 Mr. Ryder, “and 
you father can free; but I require a condition.” Ho 
coks straight at 1, and their eyes meet; the expression 
in his makes the turn cold. 

1 condition? she gasps, as she half rises from her 
chair, 

„ want you!” replies the man calmly. Come, now; 
I'm a person of few words! I've been thinking of m ing 
lately, but, for the life of me, I’ve been unable to find the 
lady. I know none. Now you have fallen in here in quite 
un unexpe manner. Come, take a week to think over 
. 

r. aa) velyn in a le 

“an you not be merciful without this condition? It was 
rd, . I gave my love and promise to one who 

“A bad look-out for him!” replies tho man brutally. 
“Come and see me this day week. Your father will have 
not to fear till 15 
A Evelyn leaves the Silent Court, Mr. Jabez Brown, the 
ott who had lately been in No. 20 Sitwell Street, enters 


Mi ; 
tls him Eres Evelyn on her return home. She 
im to ask no 
When 


voi Ln, dear,” he Bidet gore — — le tone of 

ice, “ you—you saw 

*. b 

condition is that I him!” 

Silver cannot let his fulfil this condition, even 

save his own honour. his he goes to see 

inton, to whom he reveals all the of the case. 
promises his assistance. 3 
with Ryder, and, after Silver's 5 

turns his faco Citywards to pay u visit to the Court, 


CHAPTER SEVEN. 
Mr. Jabez Brown Makes a Call. 


Oh, with what authority and show of truth 
Can cunning sin cover itself withal! 
—Snaxxsrranx. 

Mr. Janez Brown walked slowly across the Silent Court, 
slowly up the few steps leading to the door of the littlo 
house, and knocked deliberately. I might almost say that 
he knocked thoughtfully, for he was so full of thought 
that his hand still rested on the knocker when the door 
was opened by Caleb Rue. 

Caleb had quickly recovered from his fearful excitement, 
and, but that his usually sallow face was now an ashen 
grey, he was quite himself again, which, by the way, is 
not saying a great deal. 

“Mr. Ryder in?” asked Jabez shortly. 

“Yes; what name?” replied Caleb, sapells shortly. If 
there was one thing in which Mr. Rue did not excel, it was 
in the matter of manners. He had none. 
, “Brown's my name,” said Jabez, as he stepped heavily 
into the e. “But it don't matter much, for he don’t 
know it. Tell him I have called on important business.” 

Caleb showed Mr. Brown into his own cupboard, whilo 
he went and informed his master of his arrival. 

Mr. Ryder was writing a letter, and seemed not too 
well pleased at the interruption. 

“Tell him I will see him in a minute or so,” said Ryder. 
will A Oa bell, when you are to bring him in.“ 

Percival Ryder continued to write his letter, although 
he wrote it very slowly. It certainly seemed a difficult 
task, for he . continually, and finally put the pen 
down, although the letter was only half written. 

After a while he rose from his chair, and began to pace 
his little room, which conduct was strange to him, for, 
whatever his feelings, his behaviour, as a rule, was 
extremely placid. He was a very undemonstrative man. 

But in a few minutes he stopped short, sat down at his 
desk, and rang the hand-bell on the table, and a second 
later Caleb ushered in Mr. Jabez Brown. 

“Be seated!” said Mr. Ryder, while the canary in its 
cage fluttered excitedly from side to side, and uitered a 
note as if alarmed. r. 1 57 gave a half glance at the 
bird, and then took a full ſook at Mr. Jabez Brown. Ho 
was not favourably impressed with Mr. Jabez Brown, not 
t that was of great matter; we often have to meet 
People with whom we are not favourably impressed. 

‘Your business?” asked Ryder after a while, for the 
visitor seemed not too well at his ease, and found a 

Ity in starting the conversation. 

“Well, it’s like this, sir,” remarked Jabez, rubbing his 
_— chin nervously with his short, strong fingers. It's 
like this. To begin with, I'm a bailiff; I put in distraints, 
take possession, you know; that’s my business. But 1 do 
another thing, Im a detective—not an amateur detective. 
but a real prof 1 one, sugared by the police; so you 
can understand I have a habit of keeping my . — open.“ 

“A habit to be cultivated,” replied Mr. Ryder, as he 
gazed steadily at Mr. Brown's small, bright eyes, somewhat 
to that gentleman’s discomfiture. 

“ Beg puke, sir,” said Jabez, as he locked at Trilby's 


9 here a cat about? Your canary seeins very 
frightened,” 

He's all right; it's a way he has,“ answered the bird's 
owner. “Please proceed.” 


“Well, sir, I keep my eyes open, and, from information 
have received, as the saying is, I understand that you 
have been robbed of a larg 


sum of moncy.” 
“Well?” replied Ryder, without moving a muscle of his 


face. 

“TI believe I know who took that money, who forged the 
cheque. In fact, I am certain I know, and can place my 
hand upon him in an hour's time.“ 

“ Well?” remarked Ryder again. 

“Well, well,” answered Jabez, showing some sign of 

ce at the other’s monosyllabical replies, “I'm pre- 
to put my hands upon this forger, if you wish.” 

„Of how much have I been robbed?” asked Mr. Ryder. 

“Three thousand pounds.” 

“ When was this done?” 

“ Yesterday.” 

“ Who did it?” 

1 that's just it, you know,“ replied Jabes, with a 
sly look. 

J. Can you get me the money back?” was Mr. Ryder's 
next question. 

„I can’t say for certain, but 1 expect the best part of 
it,” said 5 1 2 : 1 

! I suppose it’s purely a matter of money 
2 You — a reward!” asked Ryder, as he 
chair and Lg vied * handkerchief over the 


rose from his 
ate f yore purely a matter of money with me. 
I naturally for a reward 


or a man who can have 
a time is one man in a 
thousand 


Mr. Brown did not blush when these compliments were 
him ; allow me to he did not know how to blush, 
he looked wonderfully pleased and satisfied with 


\ 
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“ At the same time,” continued Mr. Ryder, “I knew all 
this before you told me, and, like you, can put my hand 
on the offender in a very short time.” . 

Mr. Brown’s pleased and satisfied expression vanished. 

But I’m not going to do so, went on the other. For 
reasons I need not explain to you, I do not contemplate 
prosecuting the forger; in fact, I do not intend taking any 
steps whatever in the matter.” 

And the stolen money?” asked Jabez anxiously. 

Mr. Ryder did not reply by words, but shrugged his 
shoulders carclessly. 

“ You—you surprise me!” stammered the detective. 

“Nothing, my friend, to what I may do later on.” 

There was a pause for some seconds, then Jabez looked 
up from the floor upon which ho had been gazing intently 
and said very quietly : 

I must inform Scotland Yard of this.” 

Percival Ryder started. It was the least possible start, 
but it was sufficient. Jabez noticed it, and, to a certain 
extent, understood it. 

“What good will that do yon?” asked Ryder. “T shall 
not prosecute. In fact, how aro you to prove that there 
was a forgery? It so happens I sent round to the bank 
this morning for the cheque, and it's now in my posscssion. 
The bank supposes it is all correct.” 

In this Mr. Ryder lied, but the remark had a decided 
effect on Brown. 

“Well, sir, I've no desire to act against your wishes.” 
answered that worthy. “You understand me. sir. it's 
purely a matter of business with me—a matter of nicney— 
and it’s all the same to me whether I'm paid for opening 
my mouth or shutting it.” 

“Sensible man!” replied the other. Leave yourself in 


my hands and you will not be disappointed. Come and 
see me the day after to-morrow.” 
“TI should like a little on account, governor. A bird in 


the hand, you know,” remarked Jabez, again rubbing his 
chin violently. . 
You will find I am a 


“The day after to-morrow. 
liberal paymaster.” 

Jabez Brown perceived it was useless to press Mr. Ryder 
at tho moment, so, without more ado, he tock his leave. 
As he walked slowly along the Silent Court, he thought 
thus to himself: 

“ He's 'cute—-very—but not too cute for me. It's a case 
of hush- money, is it? Between this and the day after 
to-morrow, I shall know a great deal more. Hush-money !— 
it will pay me better, for hush-money goes cn a very, very 
1 time!” „ „ 

hen Jabez Brown left the little house in the Silent 
Court. Mr. Ryder uncovered the bird. 

“Really, Trilby,” he said, as he opened the door of the 
cage and the bird hopped on to the table, “really, Trilby, 
you should not express yourself so 3 The man's u 
very, very bad fellow, but it doesn't do to tell him so just 
yet--and he may be useful.” 


CHAPTER EIGHT. 
Miss Silver Meets with an Adventure. 


Gite every man thine ear, but few thy voice, 
_ SHAKESPEARE. 

Evrtyn, having locked herself in her room, flung herself 
on to the sofa, and, pressing her hands to her head, sat 
motionless for some time. „ 

She was terribly dazed with tho events of the past night 
and morning. The transition from happiness to despair 
and misery had been so sudden that it paralysed her 
thoughts and numbed her senses. 

Yesterday she had given her love to the man who loved 
her so truly, so devotedly; to-day she almost belonged to 
one she loathed and dreaded. esterday her father had 
been an honourable man; to-day he was nothing else but a 
forger, a thief, whose honour in the world’s eyes was to be 
saved by the sacrifice of the daughter. It was not a new 
story, but was none the less pitiful. 

As the facts began gradually to present themselves clearly 
to the girt’s nied, as she hegan to realise her position. so 
she m to wonder whether there was no way out of 
this terrible future—this future that meant a living death 


to her. 

Death! She caught at the word for the moment. Her 
death would save her from her misery, but would not save 
her father. So that was no way out. Her father’s death! 
Had he not said it would have been better for him if he 
had died that morning? Perhaps it would have been so; 
but not now—not now; she loved him too well to wish 
him that. 

Percival Ryder’s death! She rose from her seat on the 
sofa as she thought of this. Such thoughts! Sho put them 
away with a shudder. 

“Ts there no other way- none! she cried aloud. 

Flight! Something suggested to her, “Flight!” But 
how could that be? It was not for her to run away; that 
would be useless, and, for her father to attempt such a 
thing would have been worse than useless—it would havo 


No; she could think of nothing—absolutely nothing! 
room now up and down, up and down; 

she d hardly breathe, and felt that she must choke. 
She and went out. She wanuered on, taking but 
little heed of whither she went, until 505 mtly she found 
herself walking beneath the trees in Kensington Gardens, 
At the same moment she discovered that she was being 


of PEARSON'S SIXPENNY MUSIC will be published next week. 
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followed, and, turning round, to her annoyance and sur- 
Pr xe, beheld no other person than Mr. Jabez Brown, tho 

dividual who had (the thought was the first to strike her) 
been paid the previous day with tho notes, part of the 
procecds of the torged cheque. 

“T beg your pardon, miss; no offence, I can assure you! os 
said the man, touching his hat respectfully. 

Evelyn stopped, but said nothing. 

“T—I have been thinking of you ever since yesterday, 
miss,” continued Mr. Brown, throwing all the sympathy he 
could into his voice. “I have daughters rell. and know 
all you must have ſelt, and regret I had to perform my 
horrible duty, but but a man must live.” 

“It's very good of you, I'm sure,” said Evelyn, her heart 
sofiening towards this rugged man with a kindly manner. 
„It was no fault of yours. 

“No, miss, you are right,” replied the wily Jabez, coming 
nearcr to the girl. But, miss, Providence has thrown you 
in my way to-day” (he lied; as a matter of fact, he had 
waited outside her house and followed her here]; “I can be 
of great assistance to you—greater assistance than you can 


a ey Let us take those two chairs under that tree!” 
iss Silver held back reluctantly. 
“JT knows about your father, miss,“ continued Mr. 


Brown, breathing whisky into Evelyn's ear. All about 
it, and can do you a real good turn.” 

Miss Silver turned very pale as she walked towards the 
thairs and sat down promptly. She felt faint at the idea 
that another knew the awful secret--and such another: 

“What do you know about my father?” she gasped. 

“There, now, you mustn’t take on!” exclaimed the 
unctuous Jabez, squeezing a tear into one of his eyes. 
“I'm only a rough man, I know, miss, but I've a soft 
Beart, and I want you to believe that. I want to help you, 
and am able to help you. What has your father done?” 
he went on, lowering his voice. “I need not say it, but 
this I can tell you: 1 know who atole the money from the 

d. room: 

“You do, you do!” cried the girl, clutching the arm 
of the man beside her. 

Jabez was startled at her earnestness, and drew back 
almost alarmed. 

She was terribly excited. She thought she could see a 
ray of hope out of her miserable difficulty. She believed 
that this rough man wanted to help her—believed in him 
at once and implicitly ! 

“You do, you do?” she cried again. “How do you 
know! Tellme! Pray, tell me! It means a world to my 
father and to me!” 

“Of course it does, my dear yous lady,” replied Mr. 
Brown, benignly smiling, “and I will tell you all in good 
time, but, to begin with, tell me what i 
morning; let's have it all without reserve. What happened 
since the time you missed the notes last night? You need 
not hesitate. You sec I know so much, and I may tell you 
that, besides my duties as a bailiff, I pursue the calling of a 
detective, I am a detective by profession.” And Mr. 
Brown drew himself up proudly. 

“There is not much to tell in words,” replied Evelyn; 
“but you will easily understand how much it means to me. 
Listen, I will tell you, and you will help me, I know!” 

With this the unharpy * told J of her visit to 
Percival Ryder, and of that took place there. The 
man listened with eager ears to every syllable that fell from 


happened this 


poo 


r gi 
very, very wicked!” Here Mr. Brown squeezed another 


“Yes, yes, but do you not think it would be better to do 

so now, 80 as to satisfy Mr. Ryder that 1 is inno- 
8 asked Miss Silver eagerly. 

“No; that is impossible,” * Mr. Brown, with a 
wink. “If I were to do that, I should have to arrest the 
man, and then the whole business would have to be made 
public. Even your father’s part would have to come out, 
and that would never do; that is what we want to kecp 


secret.” 

“ Ah, indeed,” exclaimed the girl, “at any cost! And 
what do you advise me to do now?“ 

« ue, my dear young lady,” said Jabez 


t c 
earnestly; get that cheque, by any means! Go and see 
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Miss Silver tu see you "this morning, you will understand 

2 871 F of my viet oe 

hat do you mean by ‘knowing all'? What do y 
know?! asked Ryder, in a cold, hard voice without 11 75 
least trace of emotion. 8 . 

“Mr. Silver came to see me this afterroon and explaine. 
everything to me. How you hold the torged cheque; hiw 
your price is the man’s daughter.” ; 

Percival Ryder was surprised, and showed it; he tried 
to command the expression of his face, but failed. 

“The inan’s a fool!” he cried angrily. “He must te 
mad to blab out his affairs to strangers ! 

“T believe he is mad,” replied Gerald. I believe it eon 
be proved by medical men that he was mad, and did n. 
know what he was doing. when he committed this crime.” 

Mr. Ryder smiled un irritating smile and shrugged l., 
shoulders. * 

“But for the 1 that is neither here nor there. 
Minton continued. growing 8 71 at the other's manner 
“My business with you to-night is to offer to buy that 
cheque back; it’s Mr. Silver's wish that it should be bought 
back, and I’m prepared to refund you the money to-morrow 


and tell him that you agrec 
ue; 


Mr. Ryder again to-morrow, 
to become his wife, and make him hand over the e 
ho will most likely refuse to, but, if you play your 
well, [ expect you can do what you like with him. When 
you have got the cheque, you can laugh at him—that is to 
say, the day after.” : . 

„But 1 could not do that,” replied the girl indignantly. 
“If * gave my word, I should have to kcep it even to 

im * 4 


“Nonsense, miss, if you will excuse me for saying so!” 
remarked the somewhat aer Mr. Brown. He 
has no scruples; his behaviour to you is mean in the 
extreme. Think over what I say, miss; go and see him, 
get the cheque, and meet me here to-morrow evening. I 
will wish ycu good - day, miss, and good luck to you!” 

Mr. Brown touched his hat and strode away. 

“A little gold mine!” muttered the man to himself, 
“Of course, she will have to marry this old Ryder. I shall 
see to that, and then their little secret will be theirs and 
mine, and I shall be a sort of retainer in the family, with 
a snug little income. ‘They may have children; so much the 
better, they will have to raise my salary then. The secret 
will be more precious then. Grandpapa a forger! Thav ene 

y yder laughed:—yes, he actually laughed! It was 


would never do—never do!” Mr. 

So Mr. Brown went on his way rejoicing, while Evel apparent that he was not used to the proceeding, for th: 
wandered home, her mind full of confused and miserable ] noise he emitted was like the turning of a key in a rusty 
thoughts. lock. He continued to laugh, and, as he did so, Gerald 


Minton grew white with anger, and a wicked light shone in 


his 9— — 

“The fact is Mr.— Mr. Minton,” replied Ryder, at last 
finding his voice, “ you desire to do exactly what you are 
accusing me of doing.” N 

“What do you mean?” asked the young man, with ill. 
disguised rage. 

I mean that you want to buy the girl yourself,” answered 
the other man, as he relit his cigar which had gone ont. 

“T wish to save her tather’s honour !” cried Gerald, risinz 


to his feet. 

Nothing of the sort! Be truthful, you want 
don’t care a hang for the father. You say 
's mad; try and prove it, my Der: But, to save vs 
both trouble, let me tell you t velyn is not to be 
bought ; no money you have could buy her; and, besides. sir. 
I dislike to hear her spoken of in this way, as if she wie 
an Arabian slave girl in an Eastern market—my future wil, 


And Mr. Percival Ryder looked injured and indignant. 

“You villain!” exclaimed Minton, taking a step towards 
the man in the easy chair. As he did so he tripped over a 

, and would have fallen had he not saved himself by 
ge against the old spinet. 

He fell with both hands against the open keyboard. an!, 
falling thus, struck the most wonderful chord. So wonde: 
ful, so amazing was it, that he started back open-eyed und 
bewildered. 

The other man was no less surprised; astonishment wis 
expressed in every line of his hard face. 

That was a marvellous chance, he said presently. tle 
first to break the silence. “You play, do you not. youn: 
man? Come, I have a fancy; tell me what your wish. 
are in music, and I will listen to * If you speak like 
that chord you just struck, I shall understand.“ 


CHAPTER NINE. 
An Old Spinet. 


Music waves eternal wande— 
Enchantresa of the eouls of mortals. 

Perctvat Rrprn reclined in an easy chair before the 
open window of his sitting. room, This room was on the 
first floor above the office, the bed-room was at the back. 

On a small babe ake ge of most beautifully carved wood 
was the still unfinished letter, that he had brought upstairs 
with him; he had also brought the canary with him, and 
the cage was on the window-sill with the door open, the 
bird hopping in and out at will. 

At Mr. Ryder's left hand stood a table of ebony inlaid 
with ivory, and upon it a decanter of very superior Bur- 
gundy, from which he helped himself now and again, 
sipping the wine with great relish. 

t was about half-past eight, and Mr. Ryder had not 
long finished his evening meal, the remains of which were 
at that moment being consumed by Caleb Rue in the kitchen 
below stairs. 

It was a glorious summer evening, cool after the storm, 
the sun going down red, and Ryder was exceedingly com- 
fortable in body and contented in mind, for he 
no conscience; if he had ever owned such an article, he had 
long since lost it 7 5S dealings with others, whose 
business, or want of it—brought them to the Silent Court. 

And now a word about the room he sat in. It was a 
small room, but an amazing one. The walls were covered 
with rare and costly pictures, so covered that not a square 
inch of the wall itself could be seen. The ceiling was the 
same—all pictures. 

The two doors (one leading to the bed-room at the back) 


were hung with miniatures, gems of art, all beautifully f : 4 
framed, many with p — same ’ Baia hesitated a moment, and then sat down and 
Pictures lay piled on the floor in the corners, and along He played and told the story of his love. It was a 


one side of the room stood an oaken chest of great antiquity 
and rare value, and, the lid being open, it could be seen 
that: it contained tankards, cups, egg-cups, vases, and 
such-like, all of silver, old and quaint workmanship. 
The furniture was in keeping with these precious things; 
it was old-fashioned, but in beautiful condition and 2 


dream of beauty, and Percival Ryder felt its influence a, 
he listened in that darkened room, the man at the pisnv 
appearing like a ghost in his misty eyes. 

Gerald played on; his music told his passion, his hate, 
his rage, his terrible determination. No orator could have 
spoken mere plainly; every note was a word full of the 


sitely ious. In one corner of the room stood an old | most powerful meanin 
spinet—a stran artistic-looking instrument. 11 N i 10 
pu Trilby, I thnk T will have a smoke,” said Mr. Ryder, as Percival Ryder — with fury, and, when the musi 


stopped, sprang to his feet. 
555 you mean what you say?” he 
breath. . 
“ Every word!“ replied the young man, as he rose quichly 
from his seat. And so, in the dark of this summer's night, 
these two men faced cach other. 


he and, from his chair, he walked 


across the room to à cabinet, found himself a cigar, and lit asked beneath his 
ead be 


CHAPTER TEN. 


But Mr. Percival Ryder was not destined to smoke his Another Man Journeys East. 
E in silent meditation. There i 
Tweet! Tweet!” exclaimed the canary, and at the ere is a pleasure, sure, 


In being mad, which none but madmen know. 
—Durprx. 
Mu. Jonv Sitven gazed with a glassy eye at his retlectivn 
ia the looking-glass, and was by no means pleased with it. 
This showed a considerable amount of sense in Mr. John 
Silver. He had once heen handsome, and that, indeed. nt 
so very long ago; but, since the moment the unhappy man 


same moment the echo of 
ear. He raised his head 
court, and saw Gerald Minton comin towards the house. 
A young man. an angry and impetuous one!” said 
Ryder to himself. This is the j lover. Well, 
Trilby, if we will have to da with women, we must expect 


this sort of thing. 4 
retched his hand and t had been guilty of his crime, a t change had come over 
As eos ee “= and dipped the him, both in a rance and 8 His! hair had turned 


unfinished letter under a piece of blotting-paper. 

Then came a rat-tat-tat at the door—a defiant sort of 
knock that meant to take no denial, and a second later 
Caleb made his appearance. 

A gentleman to see you! he said, as he handed Gerald’s 
card to his master. 

“Mr. Gerald Minton!” replied Ryder, reading the card. 
„What's his business? 

“He would not say what it was, except that it was 
private and important, or he would not have troubled you 


white, his complexion grey, while his eyes looked sometimes 
into vacancy, and at others shone with a light that was 

dangerous in the extreme. 
lly, it does not seem right, because I have done 
wrong, that I should go about like this,” remarked Nr. 
Silver to himseif. “ Although a inal, I can, at any rate, 
make myself decent in appearance. Let me sce, that was 
the dressing-bell; I will shave and dress for dinner. a, 
shall see that there is still a remnant of 


with an eveni isit.” bility left in her father.” 
“ — him © 1 said Mr. Ryder shortly. He rose as Aer the action to the word. He washed. shaved. 
Gerald entered the room, and bowed. and dressed with considerable care, and certainly if l 
on 1 8 


Nou wish to see me, Mr. Minton 3, Sit down!” 

The young man sat down on a chair in front of the 
spinet, it being the nearest to him; Ryder resumed his 
seat by the window; but a very short distance separated 
the two men, for, as noted, the room was small. 

“T’ve come on a very awkward business,” said Gerald, 
somewhat nervously, placing his hat and stick on the floor: 

Mr. Ryder said nothing. 

“I think it better to come to the point at once,” went on 
the visitor. Still Mr. Ryder made no reply, either by word 
or action; he continued to blow rings out of the window. 
“ And I will do so,” continued Minton. “When I tell you 
I know all about the whole miserable business that caused 


When, however, i 
which is distinctly unusual. Instead of returning his rar 
to its case, he put it in the breast-pocket of his dress- Oc. 
He did this in a , cautious manner, teckins 


room, presented 
Evelyn was 
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cut square, and here she placed the flowers her father gave 
her, She smiled back at him, but it was a poor sulle, and 
she shuddered as she looked him in the eyes. 

They went down to dinner arm-in-arm (he was always a 
uinctilious, courteous gentleman), and Evelyn had never 
| uown him more charming and agreeable. He drank rather 
ere wine than usual, but not to excess, ate well, and 
xemed to thoroughly enjoy himself. 

“if I had only thought of it before,“ Mr. Silver re- 
marked at dessert, “I would have taken tickets for the 
(pera or theatre. e have not been out for some time now, 
dear. 

“But we will have a little music upstairs instead,“ he 
continued after a while. “I will have one cigar and join 
ycu, Evelyn; in the meantime, you can look out your songs, 
urd we will have a pleasant evening together.” 

The girl murmured something in assent, and soon after 
lit the dining-room. Silver lit himself a cigar, poured 
himself out another glass of wine, and proceeded to enjoy 
himself, and, to judge from appearance, he really seemed 
centented enough; in fact, he appeared supremely happy. 

He smiled to himself continually, and once or twice 
went so far as to burst out laughing; but all this when he 
was alone—quite alone; whenever one of the servants camo 
into the room his behaviour was perfectly rational. 

Upstairs in the drawing-room, Evelyn sat and waited. 
Look out songs she could not. No; she might wear a smile 
un her lips to disguise the misery in her heart, but she 
could not go 80 far as ta sing--such a mockery would be 
impossible. 0 

So she sat and thought, and she came to the conclusion 
that her father was very ill, and that he was not in his right 
senses, As she thought thus, she wondered whether the 
lergery was the immediate outcome of a disordered mind 
her father had always been the soul of honour—or whether 
he ia of his having committed such a crime had turned 
us brain. 

„ think I see a means that will serve us both,” she said 
to herself. “It will save you, my darling father, from dis- 
honour, and me from a dreadtul fate; besides, you are so 
ill that you must see a doctor—and at once. I cannot bear 
to let you be alone, as it is.” 

Her idea was to call in their family doctor; he was an 
«ld man (with a clever son for partner), and had known 
her from her babyhood; he was a friend of her father, a 
sympathetic and honest man. She would go and tell him 
al —_ surely he would be able to help her out of this 
aitticulty, 

If her father was mad at the time he committed the 
lurgery, the law would be able to do nothing to him; there 
would be nothing against him, and then, on the top of that, 
if she could find out from that rough but good creature, 
Mr. Jabez Brown, who it was who stole the money from the 
bedroom, Mr. Percival Ryder would be satisfied; and, 
heyond that, perhaps she ig ely able to borrow the 
balance (the amount that had been paid the bailiff) so as 
to A yder full restitution. 

ad she not been a little impulsive? she asked herself. 
Had she not given herself up to despair a little too quickly? 
There was her father's solicitor still to be consulted ; 2. 
also, was an old friend of the family; he ought to be able 
fg give assistance and edvice. But, in the first instance, the 
doctor! 

As Evelyn was thus thinking of, and working out, fresh 
plans in her pretty head, her father came into the room. 

Where are the songs, my dear? he asked cheerfully. 
“TI thought you were trying them over. Come, I will 
look them out for you!” 

“Not to-night, Pepa, dear—not to-night!” pleaded the 
girl, placing her hand cn her father’s shoulder and locking 
up into his eyes. 

“Tut, tut, my beauty!” he replied, kissing her on the 
furehead. “It will do me good. Please, only three songs! 
{ will sit here and listen in silence; it will do me goo 
it will do me good!“ 

She went reluctantly and wearily to the piano, but, once 
there, sang with a passion and pathos indescribable Tosti’s 
“Good-bye!” Her whole heart was in the song—her whole 
soul. When she finished, she burst out crying. 

After a minute or so, she dried her eyes and turned on 
the music-stool. To her surprise, room was empty; 
at that moment she heard the hall-door close, and, running 
to the window, saw her father walking down the street. 
She was upstairs in an instant, seized her hat and a loose 
cloak, and, rushing down, was cut of the house almost as 
quickly as it takes to record the fact. 

Mr. John Silver walked towards the east, full of mad 
Ra and evil plans, while his daughter followed behind 
un. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN. 
Unholy Words. 


Murder, though it have no tongue, will epeab, 
With most miraculous organ. 
— SHAKESPEARE. 

As the sun set the evening after the storm in a bank of 
Mood-red clouds, so it rose in a flood of glory. It lit up 
the dull, brown walls of the Silent Court with a golden 
licht, and_threw its yellow beams in at the window of 
Percival Ryder’s sitting-room. It cast prismatic rays 
through the decanter of Burgundy, and glistened with a 
hundred coloured sparks in the precious stones that framed 
the miniatures. . 

The golden sun and the yellow rey! were the only 
cccupants of the Silent Court without the little house. The 
ird flew round walls every few minutes and then 
returned to the window-sill, but it did not enter the room, 
although the window was wide open, neither did it sing 
nor twitter; it seemed restless to a degree, and could not 
kecp still for an instant. : 

At six o'clock the heavy footstep of the prosaic, but 
necessary, milkman resounded through the court. 
bird flew out to meet him, circling round his head. 

There wee nothing unusual in this, 80 the milkman 
* — — can af ik wn fe the railing, gave forth 

sound peculiar to milkmen, but impossible to spell, rang 
the bell, and walked away. As he was leaving the court, 
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ho turned and chirrupped to the bird as it was again flyin 
round the brown walle ee : hee 

At ten o'clock an individual walked hurriedly through 
the Silent Court. He looked a business man—a broker or 
merchant, or such-like. He seemed in a hurry, and grew 
inpatient as his hasty knock remained unanswered. He 
locked at his watch, knocked again, but, no reply coming, he 
walked away swearing. He took no notice of the canary. 
His thoughts were evidently full of other things. 

During the day, about a dozen visitors called. They 
all knocked—some twice, some a dozen times; most of them 
muttered 5 as they went away. 

Among others who came to the Silent Court was Mr. 
Jabez Brown; he was there by appointment. He seemed 
very much annoyed at not being able to sce Mr. Percival 
Ryder. He waited on the doorstep until another visitor 
came along, and yet another, and poured out his woes to 
them ; but the others had woes of their own, so did not 
listen to his. 

Thus the 155 summer's day came and went. 
again set in a blood-red bank of light. The canary roosted 
on the window-sill—a yellow ball, that breathed hard and 
a for it was weary and ill with its exertions during the 


The sun 


ay. 

The sun rose again glorious, once more cast its prismatic 
gleams through the decanter on the inlaid table, once more 
sparkled with a hundred lights in the jewels round the 
miniature frames. 

Then came the heavy tread of the milkman. He started 
as he came to the doorstep. At his feet lay a dead canary. 

He unhooked from the railing the milk-can he had Icft 
the morning before; it had not been touched. He rang 
the bell and knocked, with the same result as had been 
obtained by the callers of the previous day. 

The milkman shook his head, and then scratched it. He 
walked into the middle of the court, and, looking up at 
the open window, shouted half a dozen times. Receivin 
no reply, he went away, and returned in a few minutes wit 
a constable—and a shoe-black who was curious to see what 
was going forward. 

They all three looked at the dead bird, the policeman 
picking it up and remarking that it was cold. ‘Then they 
gazed at the can of curdled milk, and after that at the 
open window. 

“We had better get a ladder,” said the man of the 
law. “ Jameson, the builder round the corner, will lend 


They all went round the corner to Jameson, the builder, 
and came back shortly with a ladder and one of Jameson’s 
men; on the way back, too, they collected a pestman, two 
loafers, and a constable going off duty. 

They placed the ladder against the wall, and the first 

liceman ascended. Hc came down almost immediately. 

is face was very pale. He whispered something to his 
brother officer, and then both went up the ladder in turns. 
They disappeared through the window into the sitting- 
room. 

The policemen being in the room, the little crowd below 
fought for places on the ladder. They all managed to get 
a peep into that fearful place—that now terrible place. where 
a strong man in the vigour of life had been done to death. 

One of the constables came out by the street-door, 
dragged the men down from the ladder, and took the ladder 
from the wall. The second constable also came out by the 
street-door, and stood on guard there, while his companion 
went away for assistance. mee 

And tho sun rose higher in the cloudless sky. brilliant 
and glorious; shone into that unique room in the Silent 
Court in the City of London; shone on to the old spinct ; 
on to the costly cabinet; the beautiful pictures on the walls; 
on the empty bird-cage; the table of inlaid ebony and 
ivory; on the old oak chest, with its marvellous contents of 
cld silver; and on to that upon the floor—on to the dull, 

rey face of the dead man, with his sightless, open cyes 
fooking up to the pictured ceiling. Shone on to the cul- 
mination of a vile and awful sin. Pity the sun for all it 
has to see! . 

That evening the newspaper boys were calling loudly. 
while the posters told of a murder in the City. It did 
not affect the crowds in the street much, for murders are 
common enough, but, when these papers were bought and 
read in the e trains or omnibuses, the details 
were so scanty and yet so sensational that they created quite 
a stir in the public mind. . 

To a few this sudden ending of Percival Ryder was an 
all-absorbing, dreadful consideration—an all- ahsorbing, 
dreadful reality beyond all expression. 


(Another long instalment of this splendid story 
next week.) 


eet 


Youxe Wire: “I wish I were a moth.” 

Young Husband: “Why?” . . 

Young Wife: “So I could get into some new 
clothes. 

Macistrate: “ And so you sacrifiecd name, honour, 
future, freedom for the sake of two miserable shil- 
1 1 7 
. ier: “Right you are, your Worship. But, what 
was 1 todo? There was not any more in the safe.” 


— — 
Brown: That's a handsome umbrella you’vo got 
there, Robinson.” 
“Yes, Brown.” 
„About what does it cost to carry an umbrella 
like that?” 
“Eternal vigilance.” 


— — 
Farner: “Now, if you want a good husband, 
marry Mr. Gocdheart. He really and truly loves 
ou 


Daughter : “Are you sure of that, father?” 
Father: “Yes, indeed. I’ve been borrowing moncy 
from him for six months, and still he keeps coming.“ 


1 


GATHERED BY GLOBETROTTERS. 


Facts of Interest About all Parts of the Wcrid. 


Tue Great Wall of China is 1,250 miles long. 

Crass can see and smell, but cannot hear. 

Oxe-rext1 of the world is still unexplored. 

Very strong tea will stop the blecding from a cut. 

Tux pay of a Chinese soldier iy about 14d. a dax. 
Wory-ovr billiard balls are usually cut up into dil e. 
Two ladies were returned to Parliament in Edward 11J.'s 


gn. 
man ie Vatican Library at Rome is a Bible that weighs 


Exectricity travels at the rate of 268,000 miles per 
second. 


Tuz average person wears nearly fourteen pounds of 

ot hing. 

Tame snakes are used in Morocco to clear houses cf ruts 
and mice. 

_ Tnexe is one titled person to every hundred commcncis 
in Russia. 

Winpsor Caste has been used as a Royal residen:e for 

years, 
A TEASPOONFUL of salt in a paraffin lamp will mace it 
burn better. 
Motes are expert swimmers, 
as paddles. 

Ir is estimated that one crow will destroy 700,002 i: sccts 
every year. : 

Ir is said that a diet of garlic is a wonderful aid to the 
complexion. 

Fantastic Christian names are forbidden by law in 
Switzerland. 8 

Ture times as many herrings are consumed as any other 
kind of fish. 

AT all seasons of the year 5 a.m. is the coldest hour of tne 
twenty-four. 

HALF-a-crowN a mile is the average cost of running a 
passenger train. 

A FULL-DRESsS unifcrm for a British Cabinet Minister 
costs about £150. 

One pound of washed wocl produces on an average a yard 
of cloth 36in. wide. 

Horses killed for food in France yield on an avcragp 
450lb. of meat each. 

Tue profit to the Government on pennies pays thc entire 
expense of the Mint. 

Tue Suez Canal shortens the journey from England to 
Madras by 3,500 miles. 

Tue coast of Northern Chili enjoys a shower of rain 
about once in ten years. 

Tux best aid to digestion, it is asserted, is to whistle for 
half an hour after meals. 

Tue Tsar's dominion extends over one-seventh of the 
land surface of the earth. 

Tae population of Surrey is increasing more rapidly than 
that of any other county. 

Sax Franctsco has one public-house for every twenty-two 
grown men of its population. 

Oxl v about 22 per cent. of the wheat now consumed in 
this country is home grown. 

A wurmec-trre of the largest size will produce no mere 
than five pounds of nutmegs. 

A rouxp of silver makes thirteen and one-fifth crowns, 
or 264 threepenny-bits. 

Tue nigh: population of the City of London is falling 
off at the rate of about 700 a year. 

Coat is worked so easily in China that in Shansi it sells 
at less than 1s. per ton at the mines. 

Tue costliest fur is that of the sea-otter. 
of this animal will fetch as much as £200. 5 

Ovr of every 100 pounds of paper manufactured in the 
world, only ae — are waste into books. 

To have a live Colorado beetle in your 5 in this 
country renders you liable to a fine of £10. 

Women are employed at railway switches and cressings 
in Italy, because they do not get intoxicated. 

Seventy thousand tons of cork are used yearly for 
bottling beer and mineral waters in this country. 

Nals can bo driven quite easily into hard wood without 
bending them if they are first of all dipped into lard. 

In the Bay of Fundy tho tide rises a foot every five 
minutes. The water sometimes attains a height of 70it. 

Oxe million cight hundred and fifty thousand square 
yards of looiing-glass are manufactured in Europe annually. 

In cases where Nature intends that insects shail feed 
on flowers at night, the flowers they select are of a white 
colour. 

Tue world's ships carry 180 million tons of merchandise 
a year, and of this ono quarter by weight is coal and one- 
tenth wheat. 

Ear ty silver pennies were minted with a deep cross, and, 
when change was wanted, they were broken up into half- 
pennies and farthings. 

Tue oak is the heaviest of British timbers. Nex‘ comes 
beech, then ash, apple, maple, cherry, walnut, and pear. 
Poplar is lightest of all. 

A rox of lead is fired for every man killed in battle. 
Statistics of European wars show that from 3,000 to 10.000 
shots are fire. j for every person disabled. 

Tue Congo is one of the widest water ways in the globe, 
if not the Rosi, It is twenty-five miles across in parte, 
so that vessels may pass one another and yet be out of 
sight. 


Their broad paws g crate 


A single skin 


‘The first edition of PEARSON'S SIXPENNY MUSIC will be published next week. 
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THE DEVIL'S ADVOCATE. 


By HENRY T. JOHNSON. 
Author of The Snare of Gold. Dead to the World, °’ etc. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-TWO. 
The Tiger Hunt. 


Tue hunted, hatless form dropped as a rat drops over 
the blind wall in a by2-street, scurried along in its shadow 
to the opening. 

“ Hansom !” 

The crawling cab quickened to a trot. 

“ Hotel Cosmopole! Quick as you like! 

The after-dinner loungers in the luxurious lobby of the 
palatial hotel, listening to the band over their coffee and 
cigarettes, were startled by the hurried entrance and exit 
of Fonseca - bare headed, livid, dishevelled. 

What was the matter with him? What had pane 
to him? Wus he ill? Had he had an accident or been in 
a scrimmage? 

These, and similar questions, buzzed amid the wailin 
of the violins. Not a tew who knew him as an occasiona 
visitor there muttered their misgivings, declaring that 
they had always thought there was something shady about 
the man, and the air vibrated with a subdued excitement. 

Excitement that ceased to be subdued, that leapt up, 
rampant and clamorous, when, with managers, waiters, and 
police, Inspector Fentiman, his face white as the bandage 
round his arm, and closely attended by Seth Dallinger. 
dashed across the lounge, filling it with a babel of 
mutterings. 

He came through here!” “Which way has he gone?” 
“Block all exits!” and over the babel that of a sudden 
bubbled up came from here and there the hum of police 
whistles. 

Leopold de Fonseca, halting on the landing on the wide 
staircase up which he raced, paused a moment for 
breath and to listen to the clamour closing in, then, like 
a hunted hare, dived down a corridor. 

And midway met a porter of the place, who, shouting 
Ive got you!” leapt at him. 

To his own undoing. Down—down Fonseca hurled him, 
gripping at his throat; with two bashes of his head upon 
the floor stunned him. 

Nearer came the sounds up the staircase; close by, he 
caught sight of a door ajar, wrenched his unconscious 
victim along with him within it, and, as it clicked to, 

ned to the ſootste) 2 past. 

He slipped the catch, swift as lightning tore off his own 
coat and vest, flung them aside, then as swiftly and deftly 
stripped the unconscious man of his linen sleeved jacket and 
his vest, in another moment had slipped into them and 
donned the peaked cap of the hotel uniform. A lightning 
glance around—a Saratoga trunk! The very thing! 

Stooping, he raised 117 his aang ogo 123 like 4 

rawing cover. pursuers, y Fentiman an 
ingot, swarmed along that corridor. 


“He must have through here. Watch this stair- 

d you there! An stay there! He can't 

r us! Here, make way for this fellow with his 
load ! 
The 


drew aside, to let pass a man bowed like an Atlas 
with his burden. 
* * e * e * 
Albeit closing-time was past, and the doors and shutters 
of the “Ship Ashore” were barred and fastened, within 


their landlord’s own sanctum Pete Callow, Alfred Tutt, 


and the black-browed host himself sat in whispered con- 
verse over their bottles and glasses. 

„It's all U.P. with all of us!” wled Mr. Callow, 
pripping with his heavy jaws his cutty pipe. “This will 

ust the Combine!” . 

Mr. Alfred Tutt, in more optimistic mood, protested : 

“You always were a user, Pete. Jerry Barker's 

inched, that’s true; but Jerry isn’t the Combine. Pant · 

g pinched, and will very likely swing, but luckily for 
it, Panting is distinctly not the bine —only its instru- 
ment. If you and I and half a dozen more of us were 
10 go inside to-morrow”—Mr. Callow scowled at 
suggestion—“ the Combine would on its way, perhaps 
not quite rejoicing, but, by strict attention to business, 
maintaining its traditions. It's like a centipede, an 
octopus, a crab—it’s got so many limbs it can afford to lose 
a few!” 

“But su ing they lop off its head? Suppose the 
Combine . brain of the concern!“ 

“Brain is good; it's brain that keeps our Ganger out of 
trouble! 

And the black - browed landlord stertorously grunted: 

„Ear, ear. he's orl right!“ 

“If he's all right, why isn't he here,” demanded Callow, 
“according to arrangements? I tell you 1 don’t like the 
look of it, after what I've seen and where I've been and 
what I've eard to-day!” and his voice shook like the 
hand rattling tho bottle-neck against his glass. “She don't 
like it —and he jerked a grimy thumb in the ion 
of a door leading to a stairway—a door that at the 
moment swung open. and out of its shadow came an 
anxious whisper : “Is he here? and Alfred Tutt replied : 

“Not yet, my dear!” . 

“Not yet—not yet?” Adoèle's shrinking form advanced. 
Her face was livid, her hair dishevelled; she shook as 
thongh with palsy. : 

“T tell you the game's up; they’ve got him set at 
last!” : 

They strove to rcassure her, but she went on, wringing 
her hands: 8 = 

“He promised he'd be here before eleven; I know he 
meant to keep his word. He'd have kept his word if he'd 
been at large; I tell you something's pened. It was 
bound to happen after what we saw and heard this after- 
noon. warned „ but hed at me. I wanted 
him to clear out then and there, he wouldn’t. There 
was something he had to do!” . 


i | 
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“ And something he meant doing!“ growled Cellow, with 
an oath, “Franklin Dane ain't blown the gaft for 
nothing ! 

“Tt was Augustus!” Tutt remarked correctingly. But 
Callow, in a fury banging his fist on the table, burst out : 
I tell you it was Dane—our own mouthpiece; he forced 
it from him, wrenched it from him, 80 to 3 
him by the throat, pinned him to the wall, then tore 
whole bag of tricks out of him—and Leo's gone to settle 
up with Franklin Dane! 

„And Dane has turned on him!” Adéle said hysterically. 
“If Dane's gone down, he’s dragged my Leo down wil 
im! 


h 

“Unless,” hazarded Mr. Tutt reflectively, “Dane has 
squared him.” 

“Squared him!” she blazed out. “How 
square him?” 

Except in one way.” grunted Callow; “and Dane jibbed 
at that before! —with a wink at Tutt. 

“I know what 1 mean, Fete Callow!” the woman 
blazed out frantica 8 “You mean, unless that girl with 
the doll’s face and fluffy yellow hair would come to him? 
But he dare not have done it—he duren't, I tell you! If 
Leo had sold the pass—sold me—sold us all like that—-I'd 
have dragged him down with my own hands. I would— 
if I'd stood side by side with him on the same plank 
under the same beam! Hark!” 

All started at the sound of a dull ee They list- 
ened for some moments in such a hush that they seemed to 


could he 


hear the beating of their own hearts. 
testi Leo! It's Leo!” the woman cried beneath her 


“And pom eat he'd let them square him! Ycu 


don’t know iny 
Swiftly, stealthily, while they turned the lights low 
her own hands slid back 


down, she crept to the door; wit 

the bolts, unloosed the chain. : 
“Who's there?” she whispered. And another whisper 

answered : 

“It’s the Ganger! Quick, quick!” Then the quaint 

note of his signal-whistle, very low. 

“Come in! Come in!” 

In an instant, she was fondling him there in the dark 
ge, had replaced the bars, trembling with suppressed 

ysteria, dragged him into the low-pitched room where the 

others were turning on the light. : 

“Leo!” Ganger! “Foreman!” “Lummy, ain't they 
burner — y nt 18 t th t, breathless, haggard, dis- 
ey stared aghast at the spent, breathless, i 

hevellad man, who, panting, 3 upon a bench. 

“Drink this, and tell us what's up!” whispered Adéle, 
putting a tumbler to his li 

He took a gulp, then said: 

“It's all Ly The s up!” 

“What of Franklin ?” asked Tutt. 

And a tigerish smile lighting up Fonseca’s face, he 
snarled : 

I've settled up with Franklin Dane! It's that they re 
on me for * Then to the landlord : “Boss, it's high-tide, 
isn’t it?” 


case windo 
Again the landlord nodded. “Yes. You know it always 


“Then I must clear and get down stream to-night! It's 
our only way. You'll come, if you're wise!”—to Tutt. 
“You, too, if you don't want to dance a double shuffle 
2 AE alongside Jerry Barker! They're on my trail! 
ark! 

On the midnight silence from afar came the hum of a 
whistle, the sound of advancing feet. Swiftly, noiselessly 
the always oiled bolts of the window shutters were thrown 
back, the casement , and the fresh, sweet night air 
surged in from the river. 
“Come along!” he said. 

lance assured him the boat was cocking the flood 
tide there below. He turned impatient at a hold upon his 
shoulder, then paused. 

“Oh, Leo, Leo, you're going to take me with you? 
“You'll be safer here, Adele, till this storm blows over!” 
“ But I don’t want to be safe away from you! I'd rather 
face the storm, the wreck, if wreck it must be, with you!” 
A knock thundered at the door. One—two—three—four 
of them scrambled down into the boat, cast loose her moor- 
ings, shoved off, and Pete Callow fish-sculled her through 
the maze of towering lighters. 2 
Meanwhile, the knocking rose to a deafening clamour, 
and the heavy-jowled, ex-pugilist host, slipping off his 
clothes as he went, crept up the stair, then, at last flinging 
up his casement, thrust out his bullet head. 

“What do you want? Is it fire?” 

“No; you know it isn't fire! Come down, or we'll 
break in the door and we'll pretty soon come up!” 
Presently, arrayed cnly in shirt and trousers, the candle 
in his hand, he stood upon his threshold, blinking and 
yawning, asking, with many oaths, their business. . 
* e * e * 
At last the skiff glided at the bend out from between 
craft and raft, and, like a tiny black speck, drifted out 


mid stream. 

“ * said Pete Callow, there's a mist 
falling!” and he gazed uP gtatefully ‘at the darkening, 
merging, and lowering cloudbank. 

And, as they went within and through the darkness, the 
mist closed in upon thein like a dank veil. 

“We'll slip em yet!” said Fonseca, huddling in the 
stern sheets. : 5 
And Adele, her tumbled hair on his shoulder, drew his 
face down to her own white one and said: 

“Yes, Leo, we'll slip em yet; and in some land far 
away. some day, we'll try and live out of danger 

© We'll try!” he said. 


— 


on them a blazing, blind ight. There 
bore them ee aie ae the ing eln 


* 
hen, from above, shouts, a stampede of feet, the hauli 
the cling a-ling of 3 


A lifebuoy wit : 

flare flopped in the black water. 1 
Theres one of em—two of ‘em!” came a voice aljy 
the high bulwark of the outward bound. “ : 
woman in each other's arms! Heavens, they're too close to 
us! They're under! Ah, the screw—the cruel screw. 
And those who had been watching turned their eyes 
way. . 


CHAPTER THIRTY-THREE. 
A Tale that is Told. 


Atseit the next day’s papers contained 
reporting the sinking of a mysterious whe: 
four persons there was nothing in the report to indicate 
any connection between that tragedy and the other to 
which greater space and prominence in the self-same issue 
were accorded. 

The latest and most brilliant forensic exploit of tho 
Devils Advocate, the acquittal of Harry Fernside, tho 
dramatic admissions and confession of Augustus Panting 
and, most sensational of all, the murder of Franklin Dane 
in his own house; these tragic episodes, following one upon 
the other, absorbed the public’s attention, and when. days 
afterwards, the bodies of the occupants of the ill-fated 
wherry were recovered, their condition rendered identifi-a. 


a paragranh 
containing 


tion * le. 

But Inspector Fentiman knew, even independently of 
information furnished from prudential motives by the 
landlord of “The Ship Ashore,” that the quarry he had 
80 ly hunted had found in death i 
to capture. Nevertheless, the 2 kept this, like 
much other knowledge, to himself, influenced in this 
matter, no doubt, by one who shared that knowledyc— 
namely, Seth Dallinger. 

For Mr. Dallinger guessed, so he declared, that, what - 
ever Franklin Dane's wrong-doing, he had most bitterly 
atoned for it in his life—and in his death. To tell ail 
he knew would accentuate the grief of those who mourned 
in lin Dane a loving father—a course to which Mr. 
Dallinger declared wild horses would not drag him. 

“Say, Doc,” he replied to Adair, who had ventured to 
suggest that silence in this instance would indeed be golden, 
“do you think I want telling that that sweet angel, with 
her own golden hair for a halo, ain't had already her 
full share of suffering in this vale of tears? Think I'm 
going to add to it? And then her sister. Ah. tho 

autiful, tender creature, now that the modern miracle's 
happened and in her the blind is seeing, the deaf is hearing, 
and the dumb will soon be speaking, think she's going to 
hear any harm of the father she only knew as all love and 
— through me! Guess I'd sooner be as dumb as 

was! 

The world at large that knew of Franklin Dane's 
acquaintance with Fonseca and guessed the latter's infatua- 
tion for Gladys Dane, ascribed the murder of the eminent 
K.C. to motives of revenge, though there were not a few 
who declared their belicf that the Devil’s Advocate 
had learnt too much of the mysterious alleged foreign 
nobleman for the latter a safety, and that, to save his own 
— he had, in a moment of desperation, taken that 
valuable life. 

So that the world that deemed it knew him mourned in 
Franklin Dane the brilliant lawyer and statesman, tho 
— Crown officer, judge, or Minister, the possiblo 

High Chancellor of Britain. They spoke of his 
talents, his kindness of heart, and truly of these there 
was plenty to be said. 

Of the dark secret of his life, knowing nothing, the 
world said nothing, su that no note of blame ja upon 
the sorrow of the panies bell. Of the dead, speak nothing 
but good; amid the wreaths they laid upon his bier, there 
was no rue. ‘ 

* 


e 

Well had it been for Jeremiah Barker had he maintained 

towards all other vices his prejudice against that of 

on his pals. In the cells, before the magistrate, 
later before his aas he maintained a stolid taciturnity 
and a stoical indifference worthy of a better cause and a 
better man. 

These were, perhaps, the more remarkable from the con- 
trast afforded by Augustus Panting, who, to save his own 
skin, was prepared to sacrifice anybody's or everybody's. 
so that at the conclusion of their tria „ while both wore 
held in loathing, Augustus came in for a liberal allowance 
of contempt. 5 

And very nearly for something else. Only the vigilance 
and alertness of police and warders prevented Jeremia! 
Barker from anticipating in part the execution of their 
sentence in the dock with his own hand strangling 


his colleague in crime. 
* * 


Outside the prison gates one murky n a morbid 
crowd had gathered to watch the hoisting of a flag. Mean- 
while, like ghouls, to feast upon the details, retuld with 
much mouthing of the crime so imminently to be expiated, 
icularly relishing such scraps as came first-hana frm 
one or two who had spectators of the trial, or boasted 
ever so slight an acquaintance with the condemned, an 
swelled with importance accordingly. . 
“Close on time! They'll be pinioning them? You bet 
the Gov'nor’s gone into the cell with chaplain--and 


him! 

At last the first stroke of a passing bell rouses the ghoul 
rabble to a fever of excitement. 

“They're on the way! Hush! Pe we can hear 
the chaplain! No, what a shame! There's the bell again; 
they can’t be far off now! Cold, standing about, aint it! 
There's the bell again! Bet they're in the shed! ‘Ats 
orf! „Keep your eye on the flag! Yes—look! There it 


ee The black ensign of shamefel death, the signal of the 


A Michaelmas goose ie on the cover of the Michaelmas ROYAL M/.GAZINE 
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yengeance of justice effected, flutters up to the truck on 

% raw breeze. N 
: ‘There is a hush. Here and there a hysterical sob, here 
ond there 2 — jest. A while they linger in the lee of 
eee a warder slips out through the little wicket 
in the big, — posts up a written notice—the 
dear bulletin that the ghouls swarm closer fo devour. 

Then the crowd filters away. Passers-by look up at the 
iim Hagstaff, but none lingers keeping vigil. 
save one. In a corner cf the gatepost and the wall 
couches & form, shrunken now more than ever, 
ile fluttering rags of rusty black, dank with the morning 
1 ists, the furrowed face strewn with tears more bitter than 
Marah’s waters. 7 . „ 

‘They have gone—reviling him, mocking him; deemin 
lis deserts far short of his iniquity. They have done wi 
He has died the death of shame, and his world is 
8 a ! 
instinet ot orgiving, enduring, ur- 
passing, as upon Cu „ when once for all the Guiltless 
One made for the world Atonemcnt—there at the foot of 
the dark tree of shameful death, bearing its guilty fruit, 


stands the „ 5 . 

he — a 7 — . * 
ui wro a rc 
1 Satvibed, the of airs the Fates 


thought fit to interweave with the strands that have made 
up this story. Mr. Chiffens understood at last the import 
cf the proverb that the mills of the gods grind slowly, but 
amall, and that, though here and there 
suffer hardship and the guilty may even 
with her scales, Blind Justice, 


ad right! You're happier than me, ‘cause you're 
rath ot, Cute he at Yon tls 
he best of „ even i are n, you ain’ 
ed N Tou don't feel small like’ them as 
wakes up to the fact that their neighbours ain’t quite so 


hopeless ag the: fondly been imagining.” 

e and. speeciating the cptiniens of 
his by 714 half, Mr. Chiffens, by emulating it, 
a: quired of her cheerfulnessgand Fortune, 


in later days, atoned by kindness for bygone coldness. 
be . of feeling towards 2 by the world 
which had misjudged him could not console or compensate 


LESS THAN A FORTNIGHT 


Proved the Value of a Pure Food. 


We must eat to live, and every ounce of food we 
take should furnish material for the blood, tissues, 
hones, ete., or, failing to do this, is so much waste, 
which unduly taxes and deranges the digestive organs, 
and the body suffers from the lack. „ 

When the human system is not proper! nourished, 
it is open to attacks of various kinds which a properly 
led person throws eff easily. The letter from a lady 
living near Newport, I. of W., illustrates this point. 
She says: 25 

Gs My little boy has been subject to severe attacks of 
croup from his birth, which seemed: to increase as he 
grew older, in spite of all our efforts to improve his 
health. After his last attack, two winters ago, he was 
very weak and thin, and nothing seemed to do him 
yood. My daughter, who is a e lic singer, and who 
has been suffering greatly frpm indigestion and 
anemia, was then taking Grape-Nuts and getting 
rapidly well and strong upon it, said: ‘Why don’t you 
tire him Grape-Nuts, I believe it will do him good?’ 
did so, and in less than a fortnight I could see an 
improvement, and from that time he has been per- 
N 7 well. No sign of croup. A sturdier, bonnier 
child it would be hard to find. He is very fond of the 
tuod, which I give him twice daily, although he would 
like it at every meal. 


# HUNTLEY 2 PALMERS N 
| BREAKFAST BISCUITS 


Welcome at all Meals. 


Harry Fernside for the stress and agony he had endured 
in the dark hours through which we have followed him, 
nor could even the — the faith, and the sympathy of 


TROUBLE IN STORE. 


Tue two young men reached the door at the samo 


those who, through ill, had believed in time. . ‘ , i 
and cane tenet Gini ae aa wee ia tae at “Is Miss Walsingham in?“ they asked simuf- 
wounded heart. But, where these failed entirely or in | taneously. 


part, the abiding love of Gladys Dane prevailed. 

They came * to each other, not as aſoretime with 
joyous hearts that knew scarcely a grief or care, but as 
those who, having suffered much, could all the better 
sympathise with and console each other, and perhaps their 
love was all the sweeter and more tender because they under- 
stood and shared each other's sadness. 

As for the world that had so cruelly misjudged him, 
it seemed to repent of its harshness to Harry Fernside and 
strive to make amends. 

His old post at the bank, plus compensation for his 
— and almost immediate promotion, were offered 
him. But, nct unnaturally, he felt he could not return 
to scenes that must for him be associated with poignant 
memories. Nor was there any need. 

Cyrus T. Cormac ere long approached him with the offer 
of an even more lucrative and important engagement than 
before, and Harry Fernside, by this time recouped in 
health and spirits, promptly accepted it, and scored an 
absolute and genuine success. 

Loving him 80 entirely and whole-heartedly, what wonder 
that in her tribulation the haven of his love was to Gladys 
dearer and mcre precious even than before? 

Dolores should be always near them, they said in all 
sincerity and tenderness, meaning that, where Gladys was, 
the home of the dear sister to w had been a second 
mother always should be. 

So, for a time, it will be. But there are whispers that 
Alan Adair's absorbing interest in Dolores, so far from 
ending, has dcepened with her restoration to sight, to 
sound, and, as presently shall happen, to speech. Still 
patiently and earnestly, he labours towards the completion 
of this modern miracle of the healing art that is the pride 
and passion of his life. Hearing restored, articulation, 
intonation, and the rest will follow, and it is already known 
of Dolores that her voice is “soft, gentle, and Jow—an 
excellent thing in woman!” Will Dolores, owing him so 
much, refuse his 's desire? 


The maid looked at them and shook her head dis- 
consolately, 

„She's in to wan av ye an’ out to the other,“ she 
said at last; “but the two av ye comin’ together has 
got me so tangled I’m bothered if I know which is 
which. But come in, both av ye, an’ sit down, an’ I’ll 
ask her to come down an’ pick ye out.“ 

— — . —— 

He: Did you have to pay damages to the man 
you ran over?“ 

She: “No; fortunately it happened to be my hus- 


band.” 


—— 

Snr: “ We haven't seen much of the Exhibition, have 
we, George? 

He (just accepted): “No; we must come again and 
have a look at it when we are not so busy.“ 

“I KNow what you've come here for,” said little 
Willie; you're going to ask my sister to be your 
wife.” 

“Oh! Why vet 45 think so?” 

„Cause I heard her tellin’? ma she was going to 
get you in a corner to-night and make you say it.” 


TOO GREAT A RISK. 

„WEIL, Mr. Smythe, you've passed your examina- 
tion very satisfactorily. But, stay—what is your 
profession? asked the insurance company man. 

“TI am—er—er—a poet,” said Smythe, blushing. 

„Oh. And do you take your poems or send them 


by post? 

ay usually call 1 5 a = rh niger , 
vo! im: “ “In that case, Mr. Smythe, said the official, shut- 
CCC ting his book with a snap, 4 we certainly shouldn't 


heart is thine!” r } 
The End. think of insuring your life. Good morning.” 

“To all mothers, whose children do not thrive, I | the treatment. At last her digestion became so bad 
would say: ‘Try Grape-Nuts ; it will soon show for | she took to Ming That was the worst of all. 
itself what it will do.“ Medicine not doing her any „ as a last resourco 

Name given by Grape-Nuts Co., 66, Shoe Lane, Lon- | I got her a packet of Grape-Nuts. Almost from the 


don, E. C first it n to act, and she began to take more in- 
DOCTOR SAYS: 


terest in life. She can now eat any sort of food. She 
has put on weight, which is a t thing in her case, 
and does some work besides. The doctor says there is 

She Must Have Pure Food.“ every hope of her recovery, if she eats plenty, which I 
Indulgence in improper or poorly cooked foods, with- 
out doubt, often aggravates ills which nutritious well- 
cooked food will, to a great cxtent, alleviate. 


am glad to say she can do.“ 
Name gn by Grape-Nuts Co., Ltd., 66, Shoe 
Lane, E. C. 

This is entirely reasonable when we Lonsider that 
every tissue, bone and muscle in the body is made from 
and must have food, and food, to ensure health. 

Grape-Nuts fully cooked breakfast food meets these 
requirements to the fullest extent, as is proven by 
thousands of letters from . who are using it daily. 

A woman living in Hollywood, Co. Down, tells what 
great benefit her sister secured through the use of this 
scientific food : 

“ My sister has been in a bad state of health for the 
last two years, the result of improper food; the body 
not being properly nourished, one of her lungs became 
affected with phthisis. She went to a hospital for 
consumptives, where she remained, ting neither 
better nor worse, suffering from indigestion, having 
to resort to medicine to open the bowels. After three | 
months in the hospital she came home and continued 


Absolutely 
Perfect 


Food 
That's 


Grape-Nuts 


an. trial 10 days proves it. 


Get the little book, “ The Road to Well- 
ville,” in each packet. 


axis, F 


785 No 
Square, London EC, 


The cost per Cup is the true test 
of Cocoa economy. Your Cocoa 


Plain, crisp, wholesome. Abundant in nutrition. 
Dainty and digestive, Suitable for use with 
butter, cheese, preserves, potted meats, soups, 
tea, coffee or cocoa. An agreeable 
substitute for bread or toast. Order 
some from your Grocer to-day. 


will cost you less if you use 


0 8 
Ter Ocoa 


A A-Ib. Tin makes more than 30 LARGE CUPS ol delicious Cocoa. 
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IsoBE will be glad 
to answer — git of 
general interest upon 
fe hold matters 80 | 
far as space permits. 4 
pretty pencil.case will be 
given to each reader hoe 
inquiry is dealt with on this page. Euxvelopes should be | 
marked Home Notes Pace. 


To Absorb Damp in a Cellar 8 
lime and place upon a shelf. This will result in the 
cellar being both dry and sweet. (Reply to AYEBEESEA). 


To Destroy Worms in Furniture, 
wipe over the surface with paraffin and insert some with 
a fige skewer into the largest holes, Polish the furniture 
constantly with beeswax and turpentine, and wipe over 
all the rough parts with paraffiu. (R:ply to BisHops- 


TON.) 
; it boiled in water and very care- 
Trish Moss, fully strained, will be found a very 
useful diet for invalids. A strong jelly should be 
obtained, which may be dissolved in coffee, or beef-tea, 
aud slightly sweetened with sugar or saccharine. Many 
ple dissolve Jrish moss in milk and then flavour 
eath lemon-juice; perhaps in the case of a child invalid 
this would be the best way to use it. 


2 is exoelient made as 
Winter Hodge-podge follows: Cut into 
slices four onions, four carrots, three i 


and one stick of celery; add one ounce 
i and salt. Cut one pound 


and a half of lean meat into small slices, and mixing 
with the vegetables, a: all in a jar. Put a cover on, 
add a pint of water, and bake very slowly for siz hours. 
(Reply to‘DaRvE.) 


Whiten Your Piano Notes Hake ge 
finely-powdered whiting and apply it to the notes with a 
damp cloth, then polish with a dry cloth. Let the lid of 
the a * and exposed to tho sun and air as 
muchas possible. Rub the spots with lemon juice before 
applying the whiting. It is a good plan to leave the 
not to the sir and light at least one day a 


es 
week. ply to INQUIRER.) 


ö 
—— 8 ° is evidently wha h 
J — — Hip Marmalade to make. "you : wait a 


most economical preserve ach Co! 
the hips from the rose bushes when preety wash 
a 


cooked, 
P. 


with 
(Reply to DEVONIA.) 
For this it is important 


Mushroom Ketchup: t einer tha musk: 


rooms early in the morning before the sun is on them. 
Break all into small pieces; place in a large pan and 
add a quarter of a pound of salt to avery three and a 
half pounds of mushrooms. Let stand for two da 
then drain off all the juice that you can procure by 
pressure. Boil the liquor slowly for an hour with two 
ounces of salt, a few cloves, long pepper, and a quarter 
of an ounce of peppercorns. * quantity should be 
allowed for every i of liquid. Then strain, and 
when cold, bottle, adding a few drops of brandy. Use 
new corks and seal carefully. ( to M. D.) 

You Can Make Them Quite Zusily 

Adaptations for writing tables. In most 

Yourself. honter esveral ae of the small 
“ Drawing-room” table are ly to be met with. 
Thess ore wer’, ene in Err with projecting age 

erally somewbat square in shape ro; 
evan “4 pred and covered with on ux lieved 

ner. Now, with a little care any of these tables can 
ormed into — a bijou writing table, which 

th the most artistic of furniture 

in drawing-room or -room. In this week's issue 
of that charming little paper, Home Norss, you will see 
illustrations nia ions for es ordinary 
table into an artistic and useful writing table. Interest- 
ing articles on Face- , How to Treat Your 
Husband. Advice to Mothers, How to Obtain a Good 
Complexion, besides Household Hints, and useful hints 
on Dressmaking and Cookery, etc., are also to be found 
therein. Price only one penny. 


Olean Bronsee Pen g vid a 
finish off with a chamois leather. 


When Stung by Wasps or Bees, 
just touch the spot with spirits of hartshorn. This 
will smart for a moment, and then the pain will be 
relieved. (Reply fo GLOSTER.) : 

very 


A Glue for Labels on Tin, deta 


for store-room use, is made as follows: Dissolve one 
ounce of powdered alum in one 19 of boiling water, 
then add two ounces of gum shellac and boil till ull is 
dissolved. Bottle for use. (Reply to EMILY.) 
751 on roses, dahlias, eto., 
To Destroy Earwigs place small inverted 
flower-pots on stakes, or wind a piece of cotton-wool 
. — in oil round the stalk of the rose-trees at ten 
inches from the earth, which quite prevents the pests 
from climbing above the wool. The emall flower-pots 
should be inspected twice a day and the contents shaken 
into a bucket of boiling water. (Reply to H. W. L.) 


j Soak half a pound of split lentils 
Lentil Soup. all night, wash well in several 
waters, then put them to boil in cold water. Skim 
thoroughly as it boils, then add one onion, a stick of 
celery, a carrot, and a little parsley, a small blade of 
mace, peppercorns, and salt. Boil quickly for about 
two hours, Press the soup through a sieve; put two 
ounces of clarified dripp'ng or butter into a saucepan, 
when dissolved add two ounces of flour, and stir over 
tho fire till nicely mixed, ndd half a pint of milk, slowly 
stirring till it boils and thickens. t the soup into a 
clean saucepan, gradually pour in the thickening, and 
heat ali thoroughly together. Just before serving, if 
you can manage it, add a quarter of a pint of cream. 
(Reply to MIpDLESBROUGE.) 8 


Special Household Hinte a he 0 
that invaluable book, PRAnSOR's Home MawaGuMEnrT, 
welling. This 


on 
cookery, the management of the house, chil- 
Sees any tie eterna 
or any eu on which the 8 
to be advised. In addition Parson's Home Manson. 
MENT is E illustrated with magnificent coloured 
plates. This splendid volume only costs: half-a-guinea, 
which is a 8 sum when the mass of information 
it contains is taken into account. Specimen pages can 


N 
enue" ” on receipt of a postcard asking Tor 


N is rather tedious, but all those who have 
t will not ripen will be wise if they follow it. 
twenty pounds of fruit, in small quantities, in a tub 
which will hold over eight p 

must only be used to burst the berries without breaking 
the seeds or compreasing the skins very much. Pour 
two gallons of water on to the fruit, which must be 


¢ | carefully stirred and squeezed with the hands until the 


whole of the juice and pulp is separated from the 
solid matter. Then allow the liquor to rest for a few 
hours; afterwards it must be pressed and strained 
through a coarse canvas bag, considerable force 
being necessary. Half a gallon of water should be 
passed through the residue, to remove any soluble 
matter that may be left, and then added to the juice. 
Fifteen pounds of loaf. sugar are now dissolved in the 
juice, and the total quantity of liquid made with 
water to ten gallons. Place the liquor into a tub, and 
over it spread a blanket; cover it with a board, and 

bout fifty-five degrees for 
one or two days, according to the signs which it shows 


liquor will decrease, and the cask must be kept filled 
mee to the bung-hole with a portion of the “must” 
wi 


which has . 
ign of . ry 3 
8 gas genera o r barrel, the 
peg may be mude tight. The 3 de kept du 
the winter in a cool cellar, and, if fine, should be 
To insure 


on a clear, cold day at the end of February. 

off the wine in December toa 

fresh cask so as to clear it 

from the Ices. (Reply to . 
ANNIE.) 


its fineness, it is to draw 
THE 


i 


lons. Sufficient pressure 


| 


fend for 8 copy of 
Association Football, cusses: 
The Best Book on the Game. 


At all Booksellers, or post free on receipt of 1s. $1. from the Book Publisher, A. Dept., 17 and 18 Henrietta Street, W. C. 


ladies a 


DO PRETTY GIRLS MAKE 6005 
BUSINESS. WOMEN 2 


Some Opinions that Tend to Prove they do Not. 


Is a pretty face an advantage or a hindrance 
business girl? .The question is of great ft 
nowadays, 20 it is rather disconcerting to learn that tlic 
majority of ma re of establishments where youn, 

employed have come to the conclusion that: 
pretty face is not desirable, because this pretty face is 
nerally its owner's only qualification. 

It is the attractive girl. not the pretty one, who is in 
demand. The two words appear synonymous at firs: 

lance, but there is a world of di: ween them. 

absolutely plain girl, provided that she is sweet. 
tempered and amiable, is attractive, but a pretty pirl 
will often prove quite the reverse of this when you conc 
e enc tar on de gel by is 
‘a „ as ou manager of a wel'. 
known establishment employing nearly a fended youny 
ladies, that the girl with a beautiful face is usual.y 
spoilt. By a mysterious oom ting balance of 
ature’s mechanism, she is vain of her good looks, and. 
having been petted and flattered by admirers, h s 
become somewhat haughty, with a contempt for others 
lee froqneuily:patlaul, resenting l. 

e is frequently petulant, resenting the requests of 
customers and the orders of her employers it a they 
are not consonant with her own ideas, and give her 
what she is pleased to call unnecessary work. 

The pretty girl is seldom business-like ; her real sphere 
is where she would be surrounded by wealth, wit! 
servants to obey ter beck and call, and with admirers 
to flatter her vanity in a thousand and one ways, open 


or subtile. 
In most bu@hesses the main demand made upon the 
yees is to act ina manner that will take bold of 
the customers and cause them to come again and 
> the girls are not req to attract trade 
= A done by advertisement or by a well-arranged 
The pretty girl, in the opinion of another m r. 
rarely accom 3 this 2 it in the ome rl, but 
the one whose 1 is balanced by the endowment 
of a winni position, always pleasant and obliging, 
who keeps the customers and induces them to come 


| girls P 
— | 


The response of another manager was just as 


But, he ad with somethin like a sorrowful sigh, 
5 girl with good — quulifioations is a 
rarity. 


There are some businesses in which it is essential that 
the customers should be attracted to the shop by those 
who serve in it; these are certain kinds of restaurants, 
confectionery shops, and similar places which will 
readily occur to one’s mind. In these the pretty girl is 
wanted; che is a valuable acquisition, and the more 
beantiful she is the more money she commands, if the 
employer be a shrewd or a just man. 

are frequented more by men than by 
members of tke opposite sex, and a pretty face will 
attract and bold the customers. A man will sometimes 

o into a shop and deliberately look round for the best- 
ooking attendant, on whom he will bestow his patronage 
and rewarka, agreeable or otherwise. : 

How dnes a pretty face stand in connection with 
other largo firms where none of the clerks or employe:s 
come in contact with the pebiict The opinions o. 
— of such establishments confirm those just 


mentioned. 

As a rule, the good-looking girl is not eo business- 
like as her plainer fellow-worker. She cannot help it; 
she has been flattered by word or deed ever since slic 
wasa child, first by parents and relations, and later by 
friends and strangers, and she is constantly awaiting 
similar attentions from those about her. The — 
girl has not been distracted by such attentions from 

rk, and she is generally a better employee. 
certain mule workers has also to be borne 


The pretty face, it seems, is at a discount in business 

and the girl whom Nature has thus endowed, while 

ag her under the obligation of earnirg her own 
ving, is but poorly fitted for the struggle. 


By J. L. JONES, 


Che Opinion of the Nursery, 1 i 


[® your child takes a medicine with pleasure it has 


“Very carefully zrepared and highly nutritious.”—Laxcer. 
“An excellent Food, ad ada to the wants of Infants and 


Se snr bene gd ae nr 
Bs-President of the Royal Coilege of Surgeons, Ireland. 
For INFANTS, CHILDREN, INVALIDS, 
and the AGED. 


Warrant Holders to .I. H. THE EMPRESS OF RUSSIA. 


— 


BOWNE, Le., vo-, Stonecutter Street, E. C., 
mention this paper and you will receive free sample 
bottle and The Spirit of the Sunshine” which will 
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I HAVE not yet 

5 had an opportunity 

a of hearing how my 
readers liked the first instalment of The Mystery of 
a Silent Cours“ but, by the time this paper is in 
your hands, I have no doubt that many letters con- 
gratulating me on securing: such a splendid story 
will have arrived. I would recommend anyone who 
omitted, to start reading it last week, to do so now. 
All the important points in last weck’s instalment, 
and the thread of the story, are contained on the 
first column on page 209. : 

Ix referring to our Motor-Bicycle Competition the 
other day, I mentioned that a number of people did 
not care to sess a motor-bicycle because they 
were afraid they would never understand them. I 
have now heard from Mesers. Humber, Limited, 
who tell me that they have issued a very complete 
treatise on “ Humber 1 and How to 
Manage Them,“ a copy of which they are prepared 
to send to anyone who cares to apply to them. 

“ Waar is a dragoman?’’ asks H. A.. le is 
a person who “explains or interprets.“ The word 
comes from the. Arabic word “tarjaman,”’ and is 

the general name e throughout the Levant to 

the gentlemen employed as official interpreters or 
translators at the various European Consulates or 
Embassies, also to hotel guides and interpreters. 

J. H. D. tells me a good story which he heard from a 
soldier who served in the late war. One of the mess 
sergeants made a pudding from a recipe which 
he took from Tcarson’s Weekly. The major 
of the regiment happened to look in while they 
were at dinners that day, tasted the pudding, said 
it was very gcod, and inquired what the name of the 
pudding was. The mess sergeant was nonplussed 
for a moment, and then replied: Oh, we call it 
Pearson's Weekly,’ by which name, so my informant 
told me, it was called right through the campaign.“ 

“I am naturally anything but a coward,’ writes 
Bexrtram, “and can stand physical pain as well as 
anybody. Yet the other day, on entering a surger 
to undergo a slight operation to my finger, which 
was not in the least afraid of, I faint Can you 
please explain this? You did not 
necessarily faint because of fear at all. You may 
have gone fully determined to undergo your opera- 
tion, vei the smell of the surgery, the sight of 
bloud, or of surgical implements, may have pres you 
a mental impression, and caused the cessation of the 
circulation, which is known as fainting. Many 
people faint when about to be vaccinated, not be- 
cause they are afraid of the operation, but because 
the idea of vaccination coupled with the sight of 
the lymph and instruments repels them. Many 
quite cynical and callous medical students faint on 
seeing an operation, there again, not because of any 
horror, but from the sight of some object, or the 
atmosphere of the room. 

“A PRIEND of mine says the German Emperor is not · 
the Emperor of Germany,“ writes S. Is not 
this nonsense? We decided to refer the dispute 


to you.” 
William II. is not the Emperor of Germany. 
title, that by which his grandfather was crowned at 
Versailles, after the Franco-Prussian war, is Ger- 
man Emperor, not Emperor of Germany, a title 
which does not at present exist. William II., 
in, is not in any sense Emperor cf Germany. 
is actual rule is more or less confined to Prussia, 
as the other States of his Empire, Bavaria, Saxony, 
Wirtemburg, and the rest, are self-governing, with 
separate courts, Parliaments, and Government. 
The Kaiser position is that of a sort of chairman 
of a Board of Directors with a preponderating in- 
terest in the concern, in the shape of Prussia, of 
which he is 1. A large part of Germany, 
ain, is not included in his dominions, but in those 
of the Emperor of Austria, whose family originally 
bore the title of “Emperor of Germany,“ and to 
this day claim it.in a measure. 


RESULT OF THE “ LONGEST” COMPETITION. 


A Psnxnire has been sent to each of the following: 
C. Clark, 98 Millingto 
J. Lau 


n am Road, Upper 
Clapton, N.E. , Che „ Caversham Heights, Oxon. ; 
A. Watts, 22 Huddleston Road, N.; B. Loma, a7 Park 
Crescent, Brighton; G. Gilpin, 271 Upper Street, N.; J. H. 
Baker, Rast Loige, Newton Hall, Stocksfield-on-Tyne, W. 
Treacher, Silsoe, Ampthill, Beds. ; J. Newby, 34 Linacre Lane, 
Nr Redelifle Saure, f. W.: 5. 
8 an Terrace e Square, B. W.; . F. 
Wilson, North Clifton Hall, Newark; W. H. Vardiü, 18 


Clapham Road, f. W.: J. Fraser, 18 Montgomery Street, Edin- 
Sore J. E. Phillips, 5 Lewis Terrace, Berw Roa, Pontypridd ; 
W. Wilson, C.8. I. of Man, Barracks, Carnarvon; A. 1 
20 Bestwood Road, Hucknall Torkard Notts; E. R. Wilson, 
* ieee Carnarvon: J. Eccles, North Dalton, Driffield, Yorks; 


.8.0., Co. Durham; A. J. 
Vickers, 2 Theatre Street, Lavender Hill, S.W.; 


Note.--A pencilcase will be awarded to each 


Your friend is quite right. 8 
is 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


“War,” asks J. D., “is the bundle of evidence and in- 

* structions supplied to counsel for the hearing of a 
case cajled a brief 7 As a rule, it is anything but 
brief. -4 brief is so called because it is an 
abbreviated statement of the pleadings, proofs, and 
affidavits at law, and a concise narrative of the facts 
of the case. 

“Tue other day,” writes Macciz, I saw a gentleman 
coming down the street who was whistling and sing- 
ing at the same time. Have you ever heard of a 
similar case? ??_————_I can’t say I have. I 
have carefully studied the history of gentlemen 
throughout the ages, and read “a all the etiquette 
books in the office, but I can find no instance of a 
gentleman ever having been known to do such a 
thing in the street. He might, perhaps, in his own 
home, but thore, again, I have no evidence. I am 
sorry I cannot help Macaig. 

AN anagram is a word, phrase or sentence composed 
entirely of the Ictters contained in another word, 
phrase or sentence. This week I am offering a gold- 
plated pencil-case to each of the twenty-five readers 
who submits what I consider the best anagram on the 
title of our new serial, “The Mystery of a Silent 
Court.” All attempts must be written on post- 
cards, addressed to THA Mystery Epiror, Pearson's. 
Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, W.C., and sent 
so as to arrive not later than by first post on Thurs- 
day, September 29th. Competitors are asked to send 
picture post-cards, which will be given to the 
children’s hospitals after judging. Those who pre- 
fer to send their attempts under cover, may do s0, 
provided they inclose a few stamps for the Fresu 
Arr Funp. : 

I wave received the following soothing question from 
W. L. (Dunfermline), amongst a round dozen of 
others: Where are the lost ten tribes of Israel, and 
what evidence is there that Great Britain is the 
nation representing them? The lost 
tribes are 3 ieved to be either in Central 
Asia, in Northern Europe, on the prairies of America, 
in Mexico—or at any rate, somewhere in the five 
continents. The evidence existing to prove that 
Great Britain is the lost ten tribes consists in the 
belief that the lost Israelites were the Scythians, and 
that the Scythians swarmed into Northern Europe, 
and are identical with the Saxons, who invaded these 
isles. The chief objection to the theory is that the 
original Saxons bore not the slightest resemblance to 
the Israelites, in appearance, language, laws, or 
customs, and students of the human race decline to 
believe that when the Israelites swarmed into 
Northern ee they lost their national identity. 

“Do you really think,“ asks G. S., that anyone who 
owns up to fault ora piece of carelessness, or any- 

thing of that kind, should be let off with a lighter 

gery than one who does not show regret? I 
on't, and I contend that in this I am only following 

Nature.“ If a wrongdoer, to use a com- 

prehensive word, is really sorry, and expresses ro- 

gret, then I think he is entitled to some considera- 
tion ; it would certainly be bad to make no distinc- 
tion between the callous and the penitent. Whatever 

Nature (with a capital N) may do, it is different 

with men. If a person swallows poison by mistake, 

Nature treats him just in the same way as the man 

who drinks it with the intention of taking his life. 

The case of Professor Tyndall is a sad instance of 

this fact. If you bark your shins against a piece of 

furniture that has been left in a dark place, you 
suffer as much as he who deliberately knocks his leg 
against it. Nature must be governed by fixed laws 
or things would get into a pretty muddle; but with 
reasonable human beings the matter assumes a 


different complexion. Suppose a clerk or a 
mechanic causes you some Le through something 
he has done 3 3 you feel incli to sack him, 
but the reprimand d 
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Tun outings of the Fran Arn Fuxp for this year are 
now at an end, and those who had collecting forms 
together with the money 

as possible, so that the 
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W. Competi 
J. G., u.; W. H. C., od.; A. A. B., od.; Mrs. J. F., od.; 
e 
. 6d.: J. H. Tebb, 10s. ; Anon., 2s. 6d. ; 
18.1 A Nie, 18. 3d. ; H. Lambert, 04 8 8 N. 


5 - Lambert, od.; C. S. M., .; A. 

Chard, 1s. ; Pings, 2. gd. Ned, 10s.; H. Todd, 12. Ua. H. fl. 
; 2s. 6d.; For the Children, 12. 64. ; 

Peck, 6s.; How Did It 


person whose letter ie dealt with on this page, or whose suggestion for a title ie uscd. 


WEEK ENDING 
Expr. 29, 1904, 


— 

5 od.; Exmouta, Se.; Anon., 10:.. 

H. Tim, is.; Mra, Scovel, 58.; B. II. Booth, 2. 
F. Reade, 5s.; Ewart and Cecil Harvey, 2s. 6d.; L. C. S 

MG Norwood, 2s. 6d.; Nancy, 9d.; A Twe Years’ Reader, £1 


2 . M. n. H 

Mrs. A. P., £4 28.; A. King, 9s. Od.; Ginger, 58.; A Country 
Lad, 28.; M. A. E. E., 91.; H. Sans, £1 is.; Anon., Le ih 
2s. 6d.; A Christian, Malta, 1s. 7 
1s.; A Country Lass, 2s. 6d.; Gabrielle, 6s. 
ham, 38.; J. C. Adnams, 10s. ; Friend, 1s.; F. W. A. D 


Ss.; Anon., 28.: Strawbridge Fami 
Is. 24.; Riddle Competition, es Bleue: 
„ £1 78.; po le 


Stoney, 
3 ri bee 1 onka, 2, 
y, Crqydon, 5s.; J. 8, 6s. G4. 
5 — 1s. 6d.; Vera nell and | 
‘ood, &s.; Nellie aud 
5 Coaster, 3s.; Anon. 
. F. Odung, £1; Capt. Sewell, £1 105.” 
.; Anon., od.; “ Spot,” .; A. Apps, 2s. 6d. : 
Mollie and Winnie Chambers, 2s. 6d.; N. Thoms 8s.; M. 
Gill, 10s. ; Anon., 9d.; G. Armstrong, n.; Mrs. Harradence, 13s, 
: J. Th mn, 5s. Id.; D. Redden, EI. 2s. 6 .: 
ed 1 jun., 4s.; C. M. Holmes, 10s.; F. Rodgers, 5s. ; I. 
Godfrey,-is.; A. Spencer, 6s.; A. K 28. T. Ingram 
C. a = Ad. 
n 


„4. ed.; B A., 2s. 
1s.; 8: 


R. Wallace, 

ai; Nurse F. Hughes, ur; H. Mel, 
5 8 „: H. Well, 

y .; Miss Jones, Thres 


O.; A. J. Smith, £1 4s. 
6d.; C 


EER 

4 15 
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Er 


1 C. Strugnell, 
i „ 38.5 . 3 Mies Wilkinson, 
10s.; H. Vincent, 88.; W. L. fom, .; At Slater's Mincing. 
lane, per C. Osland, 18s. 8d.; Plumpton Sunday-school, 5x. ; 
r 

* „1 78. less, Officers, iends, per 
8. E. hickerds, 2 h. Otte bat A'Pletoher’ ites G. Tun f. 
ba. Id.; The Coterie Treasurer, E ; Frampton Farthing 
4 7 103.; Ernest. 38. Officers, 


21 28.; M. Dawson, 6s. ; cers and Engineers, 3.8 Ethel ,s. 
cliffe,, 10s.; James Glover, €s.; B. C. Winser, d.; A. 
Snallpiece, 10s.; H. Archibald, EI; L. and R. Cariton, 1s. 6d.: 
B. Soyer, IM.; Colenso tion, Natal, per F. West, £1; Wal. 
ford wling, Potchefstroom, 12s.: G. Honywood, 4s. 3d.: 
W. tion, 4s.; L. Knight, 4s. 6d.; C. Jones, 
6s.; B. Everton, 38.; A. Nightingale, 10s.; Col. R. A. 

£3 1s. „: Miss W. Gunston, 11s.; ra Brown, 10s.; The 

ape „ 88.; M. Pearson, 4s. 6d 


Grand P. W. total, £3,097 15s. 9d. 


All amounts should be sent to the Hon. Secretary, Frran 
Am Fonp, Pearson's Buildings, Henrietta Street, London, 
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ach month a magnificent set of new, popular and up-to-date Gramo hone . 
‘Records will be issued in the io- inch and lach size. 


ALL UP-T0-DATE V will display a card on gelaber. Ist 
as follows: 
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| 10-inch Records, 5s. each. 5 „ 
Ar. John Harrison. ö ; Miss Mabel Medrow. H. . Coldstream Guards. ‘ 
The Sailor’s Grave (Sullivan). The Garden of Love (orchestral necompaniment) Conducted by Licut. Mackenzie Rogan. ad 
Mr. Edwerd Lead. . * Veronique — Andr Messager). . (Phe © Cinvalee’’ and the * Prince of Pilsen’? are 4. 
When all the world is fair (F. Cowen). Litt' e Yellow Bird (Murphy) (orchestral ace smpaniment) the two great saceessss of the moment iu London. i 
(Tho Cherry Girl““). Both Operettas will shortly be tonring the provinces). { j 
Mr. Andrew Black. I’se waiting for you, Josie. Felvtion I., . Prince of Pilwen” (Gustav Ludors). ( : 
The MacGregor’s Gathering. tenducing © Heidellerg,” and Waltz Suge) ' 7 
On the banks of n Water. Mr. Chas. Coborn. tear os 5 alts ‘a a 
King H (Sullivan). b ion II., bringe of Pilyen’’ (GQuetay Lud ay Au- 
ia, 8 2 song Four fingers and a thumb. ' ee * Message of the violet,” and “ Tale of the 
Mi. anleg rk. . i‘ seashell), 
Blue Bell (March Song), (Theodore E. Morse Mr. A. E. Cantrell, election l.. . Cingalee”? (Lionel Monekton), (intro lucing 
(This a 5 to be the big 5 of all the Bill Bailey. My dear little (- intalco “). 
ntomimes 7 Selection II.,“ Cing ul“ (Lionel Menehton). 0 
The dear ‘it _ Cinguleo, Tho Cingalee.” (Lionel Messrs. Hunting and Girard. dein * “My Cinwamim Treo”), a ae 
The N in Dinie, ‘ Sergeant Bruo (R. S. Adams). Nursery Rhymes, No. 3 (with descriptive effects). wee Wee ss 75 ne, ene 1 (Intro- 
0 1 due earl of Sweet Ceylon,” and * Tea, Toa“). 
No {The greet his of the woment).. Chamber Music. Jack Tar Mar: h (Sousa) (with bo'sun's whistle, S bells). * ’ 
Mr. Harry Macdonough. The ( Madame Amina Goodwin (Piano), ; Mister e Cake Walk (Pryor) (with negro singing 
Home, sweet Home (violin obblignto). London . A. Simonetti (Violin). aud effects), . 
Under the shade o Palme (“ Florodora Leslie Trio. Vir. W. E. Whitehouse (Cello). The Choristers’ Waltz (with organ and chines effect). 
Stuart). First Trio, Op. 63 (Schumaun 
Miss „ Farrer. . Scherso (itendelssoh). ; oe e ere ducing bugle and drniu eee) 
~ pepe ice Mean pays (sung in Italian), Mons. Hollmann (Violin). Leiria: 
Walts Aria from Traviata (sung in Italian). Adagietto (Bizet). Conviyial March (introducing * fr cellar cool. * 85 N i 
7-inch Records, 2s. Gd. each. 
Mr. John Harrison. Miss Helen Hayden (the New Contralto). H.M. Coldstream Guards. 
is the day (Mattinata) (Leoncavallo). Cupid has found my heart, The ¥ankee Consul.“ Selection, from ‘* Duchess of Dantaie.”” (Ivan Carylb, ‘ 
Ye3! Let me like a Soldier full, Maritany’’ (Wallace.) My old Kentucky home. introducing * Wine of France“ and Frieas«’ Dance, ( 
Mr. Andrew Black. Two ez es of brown, ; elect No. 2, from“ Dache 83 of Dantzie (Ivan Caryll), b 
. orgive me, pra j 
‘Ac fond kiss. ; Miss Mabel Medrow. : Selecticn No. 1. Frings of Vilsen” (Gustav Luder= 
Mr. Peter Dawson. N Little yellow bird, The Cherry Girl.“ —— ‘The Introduction” a" N f 
Navajo (Van Alstyne). Messrs. Hunting and Girard. Selection No. 2, „ Prince of Pilsen” (Gustav Luders), 
Mr. Walter Millor. Nursory Rhymes No. 1 (with descriptive effect). introducing “The Message of the Violet an 1“ Tale 
No Coon am pining for me (Frank Leo). Auction Sale of a Bird and Animal Shop (descriptive). 1 vt the Seashell,’’ . 
„(Henry E. Pett: er). 8 e No. n ‘Jack Tar March’? (with effects), 7 
N fi footst isit to the Menagerie (deser! ptire). ö 
ee rs 1 lowing in r’s footsteps. Dog Fight (descriptive). The 1 Regimental Band. 
‘The Laird e Cookpen. CHURCH CHOIR. Navajo Cake Walk (Van Akarbej Chadian Clans t uwe 
Mr. Stanley Kirkby. we : 0 O come all ye ſuithful (organ accompaniment). ha Bande Res aii ; le { 5 
00 ” (Liv 5 caine. é = — 
N “ci galeo™ (Liviel Monckton). XYLOPHONE (The Avolos.) Loin Du Hal (Gillet). sie 
Pearl of sweet Ceylon, „ Cingaleo“ (Lionel Monckton). Hungarian March (Farber). L’ Arlésienne (Bizet). 
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Style No. 3 


Needles, sold only in metal boxes with our trade - mark pioture, His Master's Voice,” on the lid. (No other needles should ever 
Records, end genuine Gramophone Nee ” N be used for playing Gramophone Records.) ö 


GRAMOPHONES FROM 4 2 / to 228. 


Send us a » post-card—the result will interest vou and we will send Catalogues of Gramophones and Records, and the name and address of the nearest dealer in our Gramup hones, 8 
Gramophone 


THE GRAMOPHONE AND TYPEWRITER LIMITED! . 
2 20 21 City Road, London, E. O. ae 
And at Berlin, Hanover, Paris, Vienna, St. Poteravars, Breet 8 Milan, Lisbon, Sydney, Calcutta, 3arcelona, ö N 


Al Communications respecting, Advertisements should be sent to the Advertisement Department, PEARSON'S WEEKLY ” Offices, HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, WC. 
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0 a} vast benefit they have been to 2 many “Chowan, faring tone Yar Be Serene ter them th: 
1 8 _ unique’ reputation of being 
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at. WEEK FN}: 
nxxr. 29, l. 


0 is the u plank of every potttictan,” and the desire ot the. peel. “They. ask 1555 in al directior. 

ot the public welfare the ablest men ‘shall - control the ‘heim, and. ‘the best methods employed in 
order that the greatest good may result to the greatest number. If, in matters which affect th: 
common weal, efficiency is essential, it is equally so where personal stamina and. well-being are 
vitally concerned. When minor ailments. and derangements are, by neglect or ‘wrong. treatment 


1 allowed to threaten a serious disturbance of the general health, it is important to everyone that ti. 
1 best remedy should * indicated. e We that such a remedy is found. in 
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Their efficacy! fin regulating dine wecretionis: of ‘the: Sint, ‘Ler e kidneys, cortecting morbid 
conditions of those organs, is proved beyond doubt. For more than half a century BEECHAM -s 
PILLS have been the Family Medicine in hundreds ‘of thousands of homes, to be resorted to 
: when disease and physical discomfort threaten health and e and their 3 is 
. © not only unquestioned, but has . wenn 
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